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News of the Week 


Nghe in China 


4 rapidity, though no one can say whether the com- 


have been moving with unusual 
pelling force is military victory or such negotiations tem- 
“changes of side” as commonly determine 
Chinese military issues. It that the 
Nationalist or Southern cause has somehow or other pre- 
vailed over the Northern, and the Tuchun of Shansi is now 


pered by 
is clear, however, 


in control at Peking. It by no means follows that because 
Yen Hsi-shan has taken over Peking with the consent 
of his Nationalist colleagues he is to be the principal 
figure in the first phase of the new era. It is quite possible 
that Peking will not be the capital at all. Sun Yat-sen 
named Nanking as the capital, and the Testament of the 
founder of the present Nationalism still has a vast and 
perhaps a decisive influence. Peking has not suffered 
from any of the horrors which attended the arrival of 
the Nationalists at Hankow, Shanghai, Nanking and 
elsewhere, 
x * * H 

One of the Mukden brigades which remained in Peking 

after the retirement of most of Chang Tso-lin’s troops to 


Manchuria worked efficiently with the Committee of 


Public Safety, This happy collaboration, however, had 


a sinister ending when a General belonging to the army of 
Feng Yu-hsiang (the Christian General) disarmed and 
arrested a regiment of the brigade contrary to the agree- 
ment. The General said that he had Feng’s orders to do 
this. What looks like a may, of 
course, have been due to a misunderstanding. What- 
ever the explanation may be, Feng is suspected of being 
Yen’s position at Peking indeed 


dishonourable act 


the jealous rival of Yen. 
may prove to be untenable if Feng wishes it to be so, for 
Feng has taken up his position with a large army near 
In other words, unless he moves on or can be 
most vital communica- 
In the native city of 


Tientsin. 
removed he will be able to cut the 
tion of Peking with the sea. 

Tientsin there has been a terrible outbreak of massacre 
The Concessions 


the 


and pillage by an uncontrolled soldiery. 


were, however, completely protected by foreign 


garrisons. 
+ * aa + 


As for Chiang Kai-shek, the nominal head of the 
Nationalist Party at Nanking, he has become a shadowy 
Last Sunday he 
expressed his wish to resign his military office and become 
head of the civilian with 
plausibility that now that the military campaign is over 

but all his attention will be needed for the civil 
reconstruction. His followers 
loyal to him—are appalled at the prospect of Chiang dis- 
owning all responsibility for the Nationalist armies which 
CKX- 


figure since the Tsinanfu episode. 


Executive. He Says some 
is it ? 


those who have remained 


have marched up from the South. These victorious * 


Service men” seem to have fallen into disorganization, 
to be unpaid, and to be developing a land hunger which 
there is no means of satisfying. The smoothing over of 
this situation must in fact be the first duty of a recon- 
structing statesman whether he calls his function civil or 
military. 
x x * + 

Meanwhile the Nanking Government 
manifesto in which they say that, though they are eager 
effected so 
the unequal 


have issued a 


for reconstruction, it cannot be long as 
restrictions are imposed upon China by 
They that the 
foreigners is a “sincere and mutual understanding ” 
between China and the that this 


brought about only by the immediate withdrawal of all 


Treaties. suggest best security for 


Powers, and can be 


foreign troops. This is an assertion which would be 
extremely agreeable to all if it were justified, but the 


awkward remain that the Nanking Government 
have not yet made any amends for the Nanking murders 
of last year, although they have repeatedly admitted 
their responsibility, and that they have not observed the 


conditions of the salt loans, having failed to pay anything 


facts 


towards the service of the loans. 
cg a oa * 

The fate of Chang Tso-lin, whose train was bombed 
at Mukden, is not yet known, though most of the evidence 
indicates that he is seriously injured if he is not dead, 
Here is another complication, for much depends upon 
the succession to the man who so long ruled Manchuria. 
It is to be hoped that the Nationalists will not be so mad 
They have enough on 

pagal 


as to try to penetrate Manchuria. 
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their hands already. Nevertheless, one of the Kwangsi 
Generals has announced his determination independently 
to lead one hundred thousand men into Manchuria. 
Let us hope this is only a boast. In spite of the extreme 
confusion, the situation vis-a-vis the Powers is really 
better than it was, for the emergence of a Government 
which can speak in the name of Nationalism is more 
probable than it has been for some time. 
** * * * 

The Convention for nominating a Republican candidate 
for the American Presidency has gathered in Kansas 
City, and when we write on Thursday it seems probable 
that Mr. Hoover will get the nomination. Mr. Hoover 
has been so strong a candidate for many months past 
that paradoxically he seemed too strong. In the party 
Conventions a man who has powerful enemies, no 
matter how many his friends may be, is often forced to 
take second place to a relatively less talented and less 
offending person. When the Convention opened on 
Monday the situation was that the Western States, 
strongholds of agriculture, were in the main opposed to 
Mr. Hoover. They look upon him as the creature of the 
business world. In saying this, however, one must 
make the qualification that many New York financiers 
by no means approve of Mr. Hoover. Naturally the 
Western farmers mistrust him because he has always 
been opposed to the scheme of relieving the farmers out 
of Federal funds. He is credited with having advised 
Mr. Coolidge to veto the Bill, as Mr. Coolidge did twice 
after it had been passed by Congress. 

* * * * 

Up to the last moment before the Convention met 
there were many delegates who seriously thought that 
it would still be possible to ‘“ draft’ Mr. Coolidge for 
another term. That hope rapidly faded. It had 
to be acknowledged not only that Mr. Coolidge was 
fixed in his decision not to stand again, but that he 
actively favoured Mr. Hoover. It was significant that 
on Tuesday Mr. Mellon came over to Mr. Hoover’s side, 
and even Senator Curtis, of Kansas, one of the ringleaders 
of the “ Stop Hoover” movement, did the same thing. 
The Special Correspondent of the Times says that if 
Mr. Hoover should be chosen as the Republican candidate 
he will organize the party for victory and will do it 
more brilliantly than any man of recent times. 

* * * * 

On Thursday, June 7th, M. Poincaré made his declara- 
tion of policy to the French Chamber. There was nothing 
in it that was not expected. Franee, he said, had returned 
him and his colleagues to complete their financial duty. 
What they had done they would continue to do till their 
task was finished. He only asked for unswerving and 
anxious efforts from the nation in the struggle which 

yas still necessary for economic recovery. It was uscless 
to talk of social reform till the frane was safe. He 
indicated that he aims at legal stabilization of the france 
as soon as possible, but he made no suggestion whatever 
as to the date or as to the rate at which the france would 
be fixed, 

* * . * 

Of course, some disappointment was caused by this 
want of precision, for the uncertainties of the frane cast 
a shadow across all business transactions. M. Poincaré, 
no doubt, looks upon vagueness as inevitable for the 
present; he knows that if the frane were fixed at its 
present rate there might be a great outcry from the 
rentiers, and the political sequels might be most injurious 
to his Government, which he holds to be irreplaceable. 
After all, the franc has not moved for many months, 
and there is much to be said for M. Poincaré’s point of 
view that the evils of delving legal stabilization may 


easily be exaggerated. Besides, the longer the day of 
stabilization is delayed the better figure may the franc 
reach. The danger of speculation is now preity 
effectively prevented. 

* * * * 

On Tuesday Herr Marx’s Government, which has been 
carrying on since the General Election, resigned and 
President von Hindenburg invited Herr Miller, the 
Socialist leader, to form a new Government. It had been 
thought that Herr Miller might prefer to hand the task 
over to a member of the Centre in order to obtain stability 
for the new Government with its inevitably predominant 
representation of Socialists. He decided, however, to 
become Chancellor himself and he is consulting with the 
Centre, the Democratic Party and the German People’s 
Party in order to build up a “* Grand Coalition.” Perhaps 
the Coalition will be even grander than had been expected, 
as apparently the Bavarian People’s Party is inclined to 
help and so is that vague group the Economic Party, 
which has no more definite object than that of somehow 
helping the middle classes. The calm premeditation 
with which the Government is being formed, in spite of 
the obvious difficulties of the operation, is a sign that 
the Republic has found itself. Herr Miiller was Foreign 
Minister in the Bauer Cabinet of 1919, and had the dis- 
agreeable duty of signing the Peace Treaty, 

* * ** * 

On Wednesday the House of Commons began the debate 
on the revised Prayer Book Measure and continued it 
on Thursday. We write: before the conclusion of the 
debate and it would, therefore, be useless for us to offer 
any comment. Enough to say that the earnestness of 
the speeches on Wednesday, in which the familiar case was 
restated on both sides, was a truly impressive proof 
that great depths have been stirred. Westminster Abbey 
was kept open till ten o'clock in the evening in order that 
prayers might be offered privately for the guidance of 
Parliament. 

* * * * 

Another matter on which it is as yet impossible for us 
to comment is the Savidge Inquiry. The evidence before 
the Court has aroused a vast amount of public interest 
during the week. The inquiry closed on Wednesday, 
and the Court has now to draw up its Report. Mr. 
Birkett, counsel for the police, represented that Scotland 
Yard had conducted indispensable researches with as 
much discretion as possible, and Sir Patrick Hastings, 
en the other side, represented that the police methods 
were an outrage on personal liberty. 

* * *k * 

The anxiety about the fate of General Nobile and his 
staff in the airship ‘ Italia’ was partly relieved at the 
end of last week when it became known that wireless 
messages had been received from him. The * Italia,’ 
probably owing to the weight of ice on it, came down 
not far north of North East Land. The airship landed 
heavily and the gondola was wrenched from its attach- 
ments. No one was killed. The airship with part of 
the crew drifted away from the gondola and the whole 
company was thus divided into two groups. General 
Nobile himself is with the gondola party, who are on 
drifting ice. The exact position of the other party is 
unknown. Relief is being sent as quickly as possible. 

* * * * 

On Thursday, June 7th, in the House of Commons, 
the Rating and Valuation (Apportionment) Bill, the second 
step in the Government’s scheme for relieving industry, 
received its second reading by 308 votes to 140. The 
debate revealed a curious change in the tactics of the 
Opposition. No attempt was made to persist in Mr. 
Snowden’s unexpected doctrine that the rates are no 
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burden upon todustry. The argument was rather that 
the right thing was being done in the wrong way. Mr. 
Lloyd George drew an entertaining but singularly unreal 
picture of Mr. Churchill towing Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
in his wake before that “ innocent expert ” had had time 
to consider how local government ought really to be 
reformed or to consult the local authorities. Mr. Churchill 
in reply summarized the whole debate and begged Mr. 
Snowden to continue striking his * inharmonious note ”’ 
till the General Election. Mr. Lloyd George’s alternative 
method of rating reform, he said, would relieve industry 
of at most one-sixth of the rates, whereas the Government 
scheme promised a relief of three-quarters. We think 
that although the Opposition criticism was poor in sub- 
stance a case was distinctly made out for an early instal- 
ment of relief to the heavy industries, by means of reduced 
freights, for instance. Truly Mr. Churchill is asking 
those who have reached a dead point to wait for an 
unconscionably long time before they get the impulse 
that is to set their wheel revolving again. Does not he 


‘ j nev ? 
admit urgency ? 


* * * * 

A correspondent has pointed out to us that when we 
said that the Land Value Duties of the 1909 Budget did 
pay for the officials into existence to 
administer them, we understated the case. He 
that according to Mr. Harold Cox in the Sunday Times— 
and Mr. Cox ought to know, as he was the most brilliant 
opponent of the scheme—the duties involved the country 
in a net £3,671,000. Mr. Lloyd George had 
prophesied that they would pay for the * Dreadnoughts’ 
and Old Age Pensions. The whole inspiration of the 
Single Taxers is Henry George’s fallacy that land is the 


not who came 


Savs 


loss of 


only form of wealth which increases in value through the 
growth of the community. A moment’s thought will 
show that this cannot possibly be true. What would 
happen if the whole burden of the rates were placed on 
land values, as Mr. Snowden suggested? Those who do 
not own an inch of land but possess many other forms of 
Mr. Churchill’s alleged 
and those 


wealth would get off scot free. 
failure to discriminate between those able 
unable to pay would become a masterpiece of just 
comparison. 
rs * ” + 

In the House of Commons on Tuesday Sir Philip 
Cunliffe-Lister reviewed the state of British trade and 
pointed out that the figures for the first quarter of 1928, 
showed 


discrimination by 


compared with the corresponding figures of 1927, 
that the features which had been prominent since 1924 
There had been a rise of imports, especially 
and of raw materials to be 
retained in this country. During the past two months 
there had been a marked slackening of trade. He was 
not himself alarmed by this, as progress was invariably 
marked by a series of jumps but was none the less con- 
tinuous. As compared with the corresponding quarter 
of 1927 exports had risen by 4°7 points. The “ visible 
adverse balance of trade” in the first four months of 
1928 was £112,000,000 as against £158,000,000 for the 
first four months of 1927. The production of every 
British industrial group had increased since 1924, with 
the exception of the heavy industries. But even among 
the heavy industries the exports of iron and steel had 
been maintained and shipbuilding was holding its own. 
Other good signs were the large exports of electrical 
machinery and the sustained capacity of the home 
consumer to buy more freely than before the War. 


continued. 


of manufactured articles 


* * * * 
Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister then developed the subject 


of combination. He would like, he said, to see selling 


agencies combining in such a way that they would 
ultimately ' He in- 
vited the Socialists to decide whether they would support 
Wherever 
combination had been employed it had succeeded. For 
example, the British coal fields were now covered by car- 
tels, and during the past month British coal had been 
able to compete successfully with German and Polish 
coal. Mr. William Graham, less timid than his friends, 
supported the plea for combination from the Socialist 


become productive amalgamations. 


such combinations or try to prevent them. 


point of view. Surely this is common sense. It is 
absurd for Socialists to argue that they want Nationaliza- 
tion (which is monopoly) and to complain that industria] 
combination means monopoly. It is just as absurd as 
for them to maintain, as some do, that Labour is the sole 
source of wealth and that the land is the sole source of 
wealth. They cannot have it both ways. Fortunately 
some of the cool-headed evolutionary Socialists like Mr. 
Graham see that a Labour Government bent on Socialism 
would be able to take over large combined industries with 
comparative ease, but would not be able to make anything 
of a welter of small scattered and conflicting groups 
For the immediate future, therefore, the Monds and the 
Grahams may work together in amity, and we hope that 
with the help of the Industrial Conference this is what 
will happen. 


* * * a 
It seems to be almost certain that Captain E. A. 
Fitzroy will succeed Mr, Whitley as Speaker. On 


Tuesday a large meeting of Unionists passed a resolution 
that they would welcome the appointment of Captain 
Fitzroy if neither Mr. J. F. Hope (the Chairman of Com- 
mittees) nor Sir Thomas Inskip (t] Attorney-General) 
desired to be nominated. It is known thet neither Mr. 
Hope nor Sir Thomas Inskip desires the Speakership, 
and it also seems that the Labour Party would prefer 
Captain Fitzroy on the assumption that the new Speaker 
must be a Unionist. The Prime Minister has expressed his 
pleasure at the Unionist resolution. Captain Fitzroy 
was Deputy Chairman of Ways and Means from 1922 to 
1923, and was re-clected to the office when the Unionists 
were returned in 1924. He thoroughly understands the 
procedure of the House and has the qualities of tolerance 
and courtesy. 
¥ * * * 


We regret to record the death of Lord Lincolnshire on 
Wednesday. He was eighty-five a month ago. There 
was no more loyal member of the Liberal Party, though 
his allegiance was perhaps determined as much by 
tradition as by reason. He was Governor of New South 
Wales from 1885 to 1890, and President of the Board of 
Agriculture from 1905 to 1911. He was entirely devoid of 
self-consciousness, and this being so, his impulsiveness 
often led him into unexpected situations. As an earnest 
and capable agriculturist, however, he did an immense 
Above all, he will be remembered for 
the delightfulness of his personality. Everybody who 
knew him was necessarily his friend. In the hard 
political combats of the past he often became the target 
of ridicule, but he was incapable of bearing a grudge, 
His was an extraordinarily simple and lovable nature. 


amount of good. 


* . * * 


Bank Rate, 4} per cent., changed from 5 per cent., on 
April 21st, 1927. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
1013; on Wednesday week 101%; a year ago 100%. 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 90}; on 
Wednesday week 90}; a year ago 863. Conversion Loan (3} 
per cent.) was on Wednesday 78; on Wednesday week 78 ; 
a year ago 764. 
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Safeguarding the Control of the “Spectator” 


IE question how best to secure the future of the 
Spectator so that it would never fall into the 
possession of unworthy hands or of a great newspaper 
combine, whereby its independence would be sacrificed, 
formed the subject of several conversations between the 
late Mr. St. Loe Strachey and the present holder of the 
controlling ordinary shares. No practical steps were 
taken before Mr. Strachey’s death, but he hoped that it 
would be possible to surmount the legal difficulties and 
to ensure that the Spectator should not be regarded 
merely as a thing of barter. We are now able to announce 
that the necessary legal steps have been taken to safe- 
guard the future of the Spectator should the present 
proprietor ever desire to part with his controlling shares. 
When the sale of the Spectator by Mr. Strachey in 
1925 was announced a leading article appeared in the 
Times stating that the new proprietor of the Spectator 
hoped to follow Major Astor’s example and would at 
an carly date devise a plan “ to ensure its future political 
independence, in the national interests.” The Spectator’s 
scheme has been based largely on that adopted by the 
Times in 1924. A committee has been established for 
the special purpose of safeguarding future transfers of 
51 per cent. of the ordinary shares in the Spectator now 
held by Mr. Evelyn Wrench. The new arrangement 
does not affect the disposal of the remaining ordinary 
shares. Nor does it affect the holders of the preference 
shares, of whom Mrs. St. Loe Strachey is the chief. 

The committee which has been established has no 
other responsibility than to ensure, as far as is humanly 
possible, that ownership of the Spectator shall never 
be regarded as a mere matter of commerce, to be trans- 
ferred to the highest bidder. The committee is not in 
any sense identified either with the management or 
with the editorial policy. 

It has been thought desirable that the members of 
the committee should act ev-officio, that they should 
be precluded by their position from active party politics, 
and that they should represent various elements in the 
national life—judicial, academic, scientific, scholastic and 
financial. The following therefore have been invited and 
have kindly consented to serve :— 

The Lord Mayor of London (for the time being). 

The President of the Royal Society (for the time being), 

The President of the Royal Historical Society (for the 

time being). 

The President of the Law Society (for the time being), 

The President of the Institute of Chartered Accountants 

(for the time being). 


The Chairman of the Committee of the Head-masters’ 
Conference (for the time being). 

The members of the committee cannot, of course, bind 
their successors, but in the event of any one or more 
of the future holders of their offices declining to act or 
being incapable of acting, provision has been made for 
the appointment of members in substitution for them. 
The committee has been constituted under the Articles 
of Association of the Spectator, Limited, and the following 
extract from the Articles of Association adopted for the 
purpose defines the principles which are laid down for 
the committee’s guidance :— 

In coming to their decision whether any Proposed 
Member is a proper person to hold voting shares of the 
Company the committee shall have an absolute dis- 
cretion and may give or withhold their approval on any 
ground whatever which they think proper and without 
being bound to give any reason for their decision, it 
being the intention and an instruction to the committee 
that the committee in coming to their decision shall 
have regard to the importance of 

(a) Maintaining the best traditions and _ political 

independence of the Spectator newspaper and 
national rather than personal interests, and 

(b) Eliminating as far as reasonably possible questions 

of personal or commercial profit. 

Since its establishment by Mr. Robert Stephen Rintoul 
in 1828 the Spectator has always been an editor-proprictor 
paper with the exception of brief interludes, and it 
seems fitting therefore in its centenary year that steps 
should be taken which will ensure its future independence. 
There is a real danger that one day most of the news- 
papers in this country may be owned by two or three 
men. We freely admit that to-day is the day of the 
big combination in business and that multiple ownership 
frequently makes for efliciency, and in certain cases, 
as far as the Press is concerned, it has brought about 
better conditions of employment for the workers. Never- 
theless, we think that the task of purveying “ 
opinion” is somewhat different from that of purveying 
boots or bedsteads. However public-spirited the present 
three or four chief newspaper owners in Great Britain 
may be, it is not in the national interest that they should 
achieve a complete monopoly and abolish the independent 
newspaper proprietor should they desire to do so. 


news and 


It remains to be seen whether the plans devised by 
the Times and the Spectator will succeed in doing what 
their sponsors had in view. Experience alone can decide. 


The Peace Pact 


N Monday Mr. Kellogg, the American Secretary of 
State, made another speech about the Peace Pact, 

and we have read it with particular pleasure because it 
is a confirmation of the opinion we expressed that Sir 
Austen Chamberlain’s reply to the proposal would be 
interpreted in America as a wholehearted acceptance. 
“I am convinced,” said Mr. Kellogg, describing the 
struggles of Europe towards peace, “that the leaders 
of the Governments believe that there should be one more 
step in their efforts, and that is a simple declaration against 
war as an instrument for the settlement of international 
controversies, , , , We now find peoples and Govern- 
ments united in a common and sincere desire to prevent, 
so far as possible, the outbreak of any war anywhere, , , . 


It is a most impressive manifestation of the spiritual 
nature of man.” Those are not the words of dissatisfac- 
tion. It is incredible that Mr. Kellogg should have 
spoken thus if he had felt that Sir Austen Chamberlain 
had tried to water the meaning of the Pact down to 
nothing. 

Ifow can it have happened that any other view was 
taken of Sir Austen’s reply ? We have no doubt our- 
selves that the explanation we have already offered was 
the true one. Sir Austen was frightened by the thought 
that if he did not dwell upon the possible circumstances 
which might drag Great Britain into war (very much 
against her will) it might be said that having signed a 
Pact renouncing war she was nevertheless resorting to 
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war. We can easily understand how the wide difference 
of political methods in America and Great Britain makes 
it possible for an American Secretary of State to regard 
qualifications and explanations of the formula as un- 
necessary and for a scrupulous and careful thinker like 
Sir Austen (who will commit himself to no principle until 
he sees himself in command of the details) to regard a 
rather full series of explanations as a necessary safeguard 
against misunderstanding. 

The French, being even more precise and logical than 
the British, go further in their explanations, so far, indeed, 
that the explanations amount to definite reservations. 
But even withthat treatment Mr. Kellogg did not express 
any disappointment on Monday. On the contrary, 
anyone who reads between the lines of his speech must 
be impressed by the fact that he went out of his way to 
be complimentary to France. Evidently he shares with 
Sir Austen the feeling that a bridge must be built for 
France, since the Treaty would be but a mean success if 
France outside. Mr. Kellogg declares that 
his Pact had its origin in “ the grand conception of the 
French Foreign Secretary,” and that that conception 


remained 


was undoubtedly inspired by “the deep-seated desire 
of the French people to prevent another great cataclysm 
of war.” As though to make those words more emphatic 
he gratefully that the United States 
* borrowed from M. Briand the idea of a simple, straight- 


acknowledged 


forward, unequivocal declaration against war.” 
Everybody knows that when Sir Austen wrote about 
Great Britain 
compelled to take action if her position were challenged 
He 
explained that such action would be an essential part of 
Some Liberal and Labour 
newspapers here have started an alarm that Sir Austen 


regions of the world in which would be 


he was thinking in particular of Egypt and India. 
the defence of the Empire. 


is developing a British Monroe Doctrine, and that there 
would be no end to the dangers of it. No sane person 
would wish to add to the burdens of our foreign policy a 
superfluous general doctrine, but we think it is fairly 
that Sir <Austen’s written 
without a suspicion that his words could be given so 


obvious amplification was 


black a complexion. He was simply providing against 
the contingency of its ever being said that when he 
signed the Pact he had “thought it out.” His 
whole purpose was to show that he had thought it out 
to the uttermost detail before expressing his willingness 


not 


to sign. Such a procedure, so far from detracting from 
the approval which Great Britain has given to the Pact, 
considerably adds to it. 

We are now safe from the possibility of Americans com- 
plaining that if, for instance, we should ever be compelled 
to redeem our pledges by forcibly protecting foreigners 
in Egypt we should be breaking the Pact. Not that 
we think that the State Department in Washington 
would ever bring accusations against us in such circum- 


stances, but evidently Sir Austen feels that it is hardly 
possible to be too plain. The distinction 
political war and a war from which no nation could escape 
—a war of self-defence, for instance—is really simple. 
To the disreputable category belong such 
Bismarck waged. 
an Empire, and war was his method. 
design he fought the Danish War, the Austro-Prussian 
War, and finally the Franco-German War. He succeeded ; 
but he leaves a name which will always be smirched 
with the odium of a cruel cynicism. 

Most Englishmen are so intent upon peace, and are so 
content with what they believe to be the earnestness of 
Mr. Baldwin’s Government in the cause, that they are 
bound to be distressed when they find others entirely 
misreading and perverting the statements which have 
been made in the name of Great Britain. The American 
paper, Zime, in its issue of May 28th, 1928, has the 


between a 


Wars as 
His purpose was to unite Germany in 

ee : 
Yo carry out his 


following : 


** His Majesty's Government will support the movement to 
the utmost of their * Such was the totally misleading 
theme-sentence of a suave. lengthy reply returned. last week, by 
British Foreign Minister, Sir Austen Chamberlain, to the 


power. 


proj al 





made by U.S. Secretary of State, Frank Billings Kellogg (7'ime, 
April 23rd, et seq.) for a treaty “renouncing war as an instrument 
of national policy’ among the U.S., Britain, France. Cermany, 
Italy and Japan. Tucked away in the twelve additional sections 
of the British reply are a series of interpretive qualifications which 
would deprive of all raeaning the phrase ‘renouncing war as an 
instrument of national policy. For example, Sir Austen Chan 
berlain declares: *I should remind your Excellency that there are 
certain regions of the world the welfare and integrity of whic 
constitute a special and vital interest for our peace and fe 
His Majesty’s Government have heen at pains to mal 1 ri 
the past that interference with these regior annot be suffers 
Their protes fran F nat attach fo ti British F { ( / ire ¢ 
self-defense. Jt must be clearly understcod that His Majesty 
Government in Great Britain accept the new treaty upon the distinet 
understanding that it does not prejudice their freedom of action 
in this respect. The Government of the United States has com 
parable interests, any disregard of which by a foreign power, they 
have declared that they would regard as an unfriendly act His 
Majesty's Government believe. therefore, that in defining thei 
position they are expressing the intention and meaning of the 
United States Government. The last sentence refers to e recent 
speech by Mr. Kellogg before the American Society of International 
Law, wherein he declared that a nation signatory to the NWellogs 
Pact would not be deprived of the right to make war in self-detens 
This interpretation the British have now broadened to mean virtu 


ally that any war in which His Majesty's Government may choose 
to engage will be pro facto a war of self-defense Disgusted observer 

deemed, last week, that the neyotiations have now hecome so 
adroitly involved that no document capable of preventing war 
between the signatories is at all likely to be drafted, signed. 


We have quoted this passage at length because it would 
be disastrous if Americans thought that such a reading 
resemblance to the 
taken 
possibility of 


bears the faintest 
Sir Austen 
against the 


of British action 
truth. It 
morbid 
seeming to break a promise. but his glosses need not, 
and we sincerely hope will not, form part of the Treaty. 
They could be placed 
upon record in a separate document. He is, 
alive to the value of allowing the Treaty to 


does not. has almost 


precautions even 


They are, in effect, marginal notes. 
we believe, 
consist 


simply of a renunciation of war as an instrument of policy, 


The Slaughter of Animals (Scotland) Bill 


FENHIS Bill, which will reach its Third Reading on 
1 June 22nd, provides for the licensing of slaughter- 
men and for the use of the humane killer or pistol (which 
produces instant unconsciousness) on all animals except 
pigs and those killed by the Jewish method or on farms. 
The Meat Traders’ Federation, which is bitterly opposed 
to any change in existing conditions as regards slaughter- 
ing, is trying to obtain the exclusion of sheep from the 
operation of the Bill, and the concession has been mace 
that these animals shall not be affected until October, 


1929: thus, plenty of time will be allowed in which the 


routine of high-speed slaughtering can be adapted to the 
use of the new method. 

Humane slaughtering has been opposed, in the House of 
Commons and elsewhere, with a reckless rhetoric which 
is calculated to the facts of the 
matter. It is earnestly to be hoped, therefore, that 
before voting for further mutilation of the present 
measure legislators will examine the data which can 
be obtained from The principal 
arguments for the exclusion of sheep from the Bill may 
be briefly noted here. 


conceal ascertained 


unbiassed sources. 
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It is alleged that the humane killer is dangerous to 
human life, but accidents never occur with the captive- 
bolt type of pistol, while accidents with the free-bullet 
type are so rare and so easily to be avoided that even as 
regards the latter weapon this argument may be dismissed 
as rhetorical. 

It is also alleged that humane killing renders the meat 
unfit for human consumption. On this subject we may 
set off the opinions of the expert witnesses engaged by 
the meat traders against those of the expert witnesses 
engaged by the humanitarian societies: there remains 
the unanimous verdict of independent investigators, 
including the Ministry of Health, which continues to 
recommend the humane killer in the terms of Model 
By-law 9B, guided by the experience of the 262 local 
authorities which have adopted by-laws of this kind: the 
meat-inspection officers of the City of London, who after 
carefully investigating 1,445 carcases of shot animals in 
1925 found that humane killing made no difference 
whatever to the quality of the meat ; the Public Health 
Committee of the London County Council, which reached 
a similar conclusion after an inquiry held in 1923; and 
certain foreign Governments, including the Dutch, 
Danish, Swedish, Swiss, and German, Which continue 
after experience to compel the use of the humane 
killer. 


It is also alleged that humane killing causes such a loss 


of time, when sheep are being slaughtered at high speed, 
as would seriously affect the price of mutton. There are 
several ways of organizing the work of a gang using the 
pistol, and in each of these the time lost in handling this 
weapon is the time of one man, not of the gang. It is 
worth three-farthings per minute in Edinburgh. 

The value of the time lost, together with a halfpenny for 
the cartridge, is therefore certainly less than 1d. per 
sheep, or 0.016d. per pound of mutton, or (at the current 
rate of consumption of home-killed mutton) one farthing 
per annum per head of the population. 

The amount of pain inflicted by the old-fashioned 
methods of killing varies greatly, and details need not be 
given here. We may regard it as roughly equivalent to 
that inflicted in the extraction of a tooth without an 
anaesthetic, assuming that some teeth are drawn by 
experts and others by novices or clumsy performers, and 
remembering that teeth, like sheep, differ among them- 
selves in the ease with which it is possible to dispose 
of them. 

Strong political pressure is being brought to bear by 
opponents of the Bill, and readers of the Spectator who 
sympathize with its objects are therefore asked to com- 
municate their views to their Parliamentary representa- 
tives before next Friday. Only those constituents who 
are willing to take this trouble will be entitled to eat 
Seotch mutton with a quict mind. 


The Week in Parliament 


i Sgro full Parliamentary days were occupied 

immediately after the Whitsuntide recess with a 
general discussion upon the Government’s _ rating 
proposals. 

The Labour Party showed no fight with the exception 
of Mr. Snowden, who committed himself to the incredible 
assertion that rates as such were no burden on industry, 
and Miss Susan Lawrence, who made the only sustained 
and coherent attack upon the details of the scheme. 
The all-round ineptitude of the official position continues 
to lower the standard of debate, which now too frequently 
reaches deplorable depths. But on this occasion the 
Liberals advanced to the charge with every appearance 
of vigour, and a pleasing bicker developed between Mr. 
Lloyd George and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
which did much to restore interest both in the proposals 
and the proceedings. 

The Government spokesmen, who claimed (1) that 
rates were in fact a burden on industry, and (2) that 
their scheme would substantially lighten that burden, 
had no difficulty in proving their case. Mr. Maclaren, 
a fanatic on the subject, made an impassioned plea for 
the taxation of site values, which impressed the House 
by reason of its enthusiasm and sincerity. The best 
speeches on the Government side were delivered by 
Mr. Oliver Stanley, Mr. Harold Macmillan, and Mr. 
Geoffrey Ellis, an invaluable trio, who now intervene 
in debate with considerable regularity and invariable 
effect. All three will be on the Treasury Bench 
before long. It may be said without exaggeration 
that the main proposals of the Budget have been 
almost as favourably received in Parliament as in the 
country. 

On Tuesday Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister described, to a 
half-empty and wholly apathetic House, the condition of 
trade, a subject in which the majority of members appar- 
ently take little interest. Presumably they were con- 
serving their strength for the Prayer Book debates, 
which will take place once more in an atmosphere 


charged with excitement and emotion. The result will 
be close, but I hazard a prediction that the measur 
will pass. 

It seems that Captain Fitzroy will be the new Speaker, 
and no better selection could be made. He is impartial, 
experienced, courteous, and seldom ruffled; he has the 
requisite appearance and dignity ; and he commands i» 
a special degree the confidence of the Labour Party. 

Gradually the stage is being set for the great battle 
next year, while the vast mass of the electorate remains 
wrapped in a profound political slumber, from which it 
will presumably not awaken until polling-day approaches. 
At the moment the position is wholly obscure. It is inte- 
resting to observe that not one of the leaders of any part 
has thought fit publicly to address his mind to the con- 
stitutional aspects of a three-party system, or to sugges! 
any solution of the problem which will immediately aris: 
if no party commands a clear majority in the next Hous: 
of Commons. Such a situation may not be probable, but 
it is certainly possible, and, if it comes about, a modu. 
vivendi which eliminates the necessity of annual genera! 
elections will certainly be demanded by the country, 
and will have to be discovered by those politicians who 
wish to save their own skins. 

WarcuMAN. 








THE INDEX TO VOLUME 140 OF THE 
“ SPECTATOR ” WILL BE READY FOR DELIVERY 
ON JULY 21st, 1928. 


Readers resident outside the British Isles and Libraries 
Overseas are asked to inform the Spectator Office in advance 
as to the number of copies of the Index they require, 1s. 
(or 20 cents) for each copy should be enclosed with 
instructions and addressed to :— 

InpeEx Dept., “ THe Spectator,” Lrp., 13 York Sr., 
Lonpon, W.C. 2, ENGLAND. 
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She has pretty feet, 


rises 


YHE is soft and small-boned. 
hJ slim ankles, a thin voice with a lilt in it. It 
and falls, as she tips her head this way and that, and waves 
her hands. She is never still, but always graceful. She 
understands movement but not repose. She dances 
beautifully. She talks incessantly. When her dancing 
days are over she takes to a rocking chair, or to bridge, or 
She fears silence and solitude. 
prairies, motor cars, 


to reforming the world. 
Child of 
steam whistles, and saxophones, she has a craving for 
Her idea of a good time is a 


skyscrapers, cinemas, 
noise, activity, and crowds. 
whirl. If things round her are moving fast enough, if 
her husband is getting rich quick enough, if they are 
asked to enough parties, can go to enough theatres, can 
get about rapidly in a car, if there is always something 
different to look forward to, she is happy, or at any rate 
not too discontented, for she is really the least happy of 
women. 

Her main craving is varicty. She must have change. 
Everything round her must change or be changed often, 
Change is in the air she breathes. 
In herself it means the 


if she is to feel alive. 
In her country it means growth. 
opposite, but she has not yet learned to stand still and 
develop as a plant does, naturally, in the turmoil of her 
world. On the contrary, she automatically reacts to the 


ceaseless pressure, changes houses, friends, husbands 
clothes, religion, and ideas for new ones, and reflects in 
herself the clement of hysteria in American progress. 
Things must be new to be interesting to her. Antiques, 
must be new antiques, new that is to her, just arrived from 
the other side of the Atlantic, otherwise she won't look at 
them. And they are And there are always new 
ones to be seen, coveted, bought, new Chinese potteries, 
Ming or Tang, new Chippendale chairs, signed, new 
new Romneys. It is the with 
The charm of the Cathedral of Chartres lies 
She will go a long way to see it, 
She 


new. 


Rembrandts, same 
cathedrals. 
in its newness, for her. 
but once she has seen it it becomes an old story. 
doesn’t want to see it again. 

I stop short, doubtful, a little conscience-stricken. 
My composite photograph is not a good likeness. There 
is no such thing, perhaps, as a photograph of the American 
Perhaps there is not yet even such a thing as the 
American Woman. In any case, I am not, I feel, drawing 
a lifelike portrait. I will begin again, this time with a 
definite type in mind, the serious self-supporting pro- 
fessional or business woman of the United States. She 
is the best of them all. There are, I believe, six million 
women in business America, and I don’t know how many 


woman. 


equipped for professions are turned out of universities 
every year. These are the happy women of America. 
They are in tune with their country and their age. Their 
country believes in work and workers, and their age is 
one of production and experiment, and since there is 
cnough work for everyone, they find no antagonism on 
the part of the men, nor do they suffer any social stigma, 
if they belong to the upper classes, from being workers. 
Doctors, lawyers, sanitary experts, shopkeepers, or busi- 
ness women engaged in any ordinary trade, keep their 
individuality, find little or no difficulty in enjoying life, 
go to balls or smart dinners at night, to their offices in the 
morning, remain well dressed, witty, frivolous at the 
right time, and human, The democratic spirit of America 
supports them, helps them, respects them, _ It is a reality, 
The mind of America does not understand idleness, but 
it understands work and it approves of these women who 
are helping to develop the vast resources of the country, 





American Woman 


who are a vital and harmonious part of the great bounding 


energy, enthusiasm, and optimism of the nation. Work 
is in the air. Work is fun. A business career is a lark, 
Fortunes are to be made, to-day, to-morrow. Every- 


The stream of life is a roaring 
are carried along with it, 
They are like the log-riders 


thing is on the move. 
torrent 
laughing, happy, gallant. 
standing in mid-stream on the floating logs that go rushing 
down the rivers from the forest lands in the spring. 
And so it is not fair to judge the American nation by its 
leisured class because America despises leisure and the 
class that indulges it. And truly it is an insignificant 
Our hostess at a luncheon in Chicago-said to my 


and these women 


class. 
h uband, “ Let me introduce the leisured class of Chicago,” 
and led him to two elderly gentlemen with white hair. 
She forgot the women of the party. America’s leisured 
class is almost entirely composed of women, and that is 
why America in the bottom of its young, ruthless, ignorant 
and romantic heart despises all women a little, and what 
greatly. 


are called “ society women ” 
The society woman of America is a definite and peculiar 
She is not a Great Lady vet, or at any rate very 


Some great ladies there are in the country, but 


type. 

rarely. 
they do not stand out as Englishwomen of the same type 
do in the publie eye. It is the Society women who 
occupy the public eve in America, and what the American 
public asks of them is that they should be decorative, and 
They are than 


any women in the world. 


they are decorative. more decorative 


They have a great sense for clothes. This question of 
clothes is very important to them, also that of houses. 
The American society womans background is almost 
entirely made up of beautiful houses full of beautiful 
clothes. You cannot separate her from her clothes and 
her house. 
She is recognized by the street she lives in and the clothes 


If you do she has no social position left. 


she wears. If either becomes shabby, she drops out of 
society. 
Suppose you strip her of her 


motor, and all her expensive paraphernalia, what is left 


her clothes, her 


house, 
that is peculiar to her among women, and proves her 
to be akin to those others, the workers’ Surely there is 
something that is her real self? Not her ideas, Those 
she purchases in tabloid form. They are standardized 
ideas, circulating like the Ford car by the million. Not 
These are equally conventional, 


ho, 


her moral principles. 


Not her passions. They are thin and fleeting. Yet there 
is something. Inside this dazzling kaleidoscopic creature 
there is a vivid spark, a great sizzling vitality. It is this 
that makes her brilliance and her monotony. Frail 


though she may appear, she has the energy of a dynamo. 
Soft as she may look, she can, at any rate in her youth, 
play games as well as a man and dance a 
It is this thet is surprising. She does 
She looks a sprite, a fairy, a doll, a 
She 
insatiable, 


ride, swim, 
man off his legs. 
not look what she is. 
goddess. She is an ‘engine. 
She is 


porcelain appears 
languid, indifferent, dainty. 
tireless, and devoured with ambition. 

Trace her life for a moment from youth to old age and 


eager, 


see what happens to her, and remember that she lives at 
high speed and with great intensity. 

She begins life equipped with an imnicnse optimism, 
a puritanical outfit of ideas as to right and wrong, and a 
great sense of her own value. She is filled with romance, 
beautiful unrealizable ideals, and all manner of happy 
beliefs. She believes in a loving Ged and a kind Provi- 
dence, she believes in happiness and in love, in the essential 
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goodness of human beings and in the great rosy future. 
Be ng very ignorant and intensely emotional, she acts 
quickly on her beliefs, marries for love at first sight, 
dashes into every adventure, espouses lost causes, takes 
up with intensity every new fad, and when she is dis- 
illusioned breaks down. She doesn’t wear well, for she 
is undisciplined. At the age of forty she probably becomes 
peevish and has nerves, and towards fifty, her life 
frustrated, she turns, as I have said, to religion or bridge, 
becomes either a colourless individual or a fanatic. 
It iv as if the great hungry life of her country sucked her 
dry, drained the blood from her veins, and cast her aside, 
a disappointed, insignificant old woman. 

She is really less interesting than the American man, 
though international gossip would have it the other 
way round, Mary Borven. 


Cruising in Scotland 


FXO those who wish to embark upon a cruise, the West 

Coast of Scotland must always have a_ special 
appeal. One glance at the map shows us that it is made 
for cruises. It is fringed with such tempting islands, 
snuggling into romantic inlets, named with famous 
names which have only to be spoken to recall memories 
of midnight landings and escapes. The city dweller, 
whose desire is towards the sea, listens to the surf and 
feels that he, too, is on the brink of adventure. 

Two kinds of cruises can be undertaken ; those by the 
stout of heart and steady of legs for the sake of the voyage ; 
and those which even the unsteady and faint-hearted can 
contemplate to reach an island which they wish to visit. 
Mull, Skye, Iona, and Colonsay—to take examples at 
random—can all be reached in a few hours, though to the 
sea-sick these hours are a sort of eternity. To those who 
choose Skye, there are mountains to climb, sport to be 
pursued, or friends to be visited. I do not know how 
they would fare now, but when I went to Skye before the 
War, I was proudly assured that we were being conveyed 
by the oldest paddle-boat in Britain. This consoled me 
a little for the fact that I had been forced to give way to 
sea-sickness in shameful publicity, owing to the lack of 
cabin accommodation, and my relief was boundless 
when the veteran craft wallowed her way into Portree 
Harbour. But sea-sickness was soon forgotten in Portree, 
where a half-moon of whitewashed houses greets the 
travellers, and the savage and jagged outlines of the 
Coolins pierce the evening sky. Beyond Dunvegan 
Castle, the Macleod stronghold, where the icy fingers 
of the murdered drummer-boy still may clasp your hand 
as you lay it on the balustrade of the stairs, you get 
glimpses of the islands of Harris and Lewis, leading to 
even further and more remote worlds. Dunvegan 
Castle overlooks an inlet of sea, and from the dining- 
room, where at a feast each Macleod turned and slew 
his neighbour, you can sce the water eddying and tossing 
below. 

To those who care more for wild nature than the works 
of man, Colonsay, where the grey seals disport themselves 
on the skerries, will have more charm than the picturesque 
houses and Celtic crosses of Iona. At Iona the torch of 
civilization once burned in the midst of savagery. The 
monks of St. Columba, returning over the perilous 
mainland to the ruffled strip of Atlantic, must have 
thought longingly of the noble cruciform building, with 
lamps burning at the altars, against whose strong 
walls the savage winds hurled themselves. Last summer, 
when we motored across Mull in the teeth of a gale, we 
were informed that the steamer to Iona had broken down, 
and that we must cross in an open sailing boat, 


Accordingly, we embarked in a boat sailed by two alarm- 
ingly serious Vikings, who frowned and said ‘* Hush!” 
in thunderous voices if any child laughed or chattered, 
Iona is ringed by the most wonderful shining white sands. 
The church is sombrely beautiful, and green inside like 
the depths of the sea. The faint-hearted traveller 
returns to Mull, and drives thirty miles, where he embarks 
and goes over to Oban. The stout-hearted traveller 
goes by steamboat and braves the Atlantic rollers until 
he sights Ardnamurchan Point and attains the com- 
parative peace of the Sound of Mull. 

A very different voyage is that to the island of Unst, 
the northernmost island of the Shetlands—the furthest 
northern outpost of the British Isles. It is an experience 
not to be forgotten. The journey begins in the busy 
harbour of Aberdeen, where the squat little craft bound 
for Shetland is surrounded by vessels of all nations. 
You steam out into a wide grey sea under a wide grey 
sky, casting, perhaps, a regretful look back at the austere 
silhouette of Aberdeen, which has the merit of being 
fixed and immovable in a moving world. Lerwick is 
reached—a town possessed by birds. Sea gulls sit in 
rows upon the roofs, quarrel in the gutters, and almost 
elbow the traveller off the pavements with their sweeping 
wings. Then the ‘ Earl of Zetland ’ majestically convoys 
her load through the islands. The ‘* Earl’ is greeted with 
the enthusiasm due to aristocracy. She sets up, as an 
island approaches, a dignified hooting. Flat-bottomed 
boats of ancient Norse design put out to meet her nobility. 
They are strangely named “ flit boats,” although they 
lumber rather than flit. The ‘ Earl’ fills them with 
sacks of food, passengers, and cans of petrol, and goes 
on her way. 

Uyeasound has a beautiful circular harbour, and the 
sober square houses are the only prose in the surrounding 
poetry. The pale water lies under pale skies, across 
which armies of majestic clouds, fantastically shaped, 
march all the time in grave procession. There are no 
trees upon Unst, and the wind blows always. The 
weather changes every quarter of an hour. The hills are 
low, and there are many lakes free to the fisherman, 
where good brown trout are to be had. The ardent 
fisher also advances into the sea clad in waders, where 
the unwary sea-trout rush on his fly. 

The voyage to Shetland may be fair, but the return is 
apt to be a storm-tossed purgatory. At Lerwick with us 
the wind began to blow. The shawled and cloaked 
Shetland girls came on to the boat gaily chattering. 
As we proceeded into the Roost of Sumburgh, with a head 
wind against us, the chattering ceased, and they lay 
motionless like statues. Over this thirty-six hours I 
draw a veil; but to those who tottered on shore at the 
end of the cruise, what a paradise of stability and 
endurance seemed Aberdeen after the heaving, straining 
craft which they had just left. 

But cruises either to North or West have much in 
common. The traveller's appetite is sharpened by the 
sea air. He is apt to eat ravenously of oatcakes and 
kippers, an action of which he will almost certainly 
repent later in his cabin, when the skies cloud and the 
sea roughens. Then the all-pervading smell of sheep, 
their slowness in being put off in boats on to wet rocks, 
and the sense of the passengers’ insignificance compared 
with any form of live stock ; the suffocating whiffs of oil 
from the engine, and the rock-like hardness of the seats 
on deck—such is the darker side of the picture. 

But there is another side. The Sound of Mull on a rare 
summer day. Ben More rising nobly, russet and green, 
with a wisp of mist, like a bridal veil, crowning his crest. 
The water and sky are of a vivid, satisfying blue. as of 
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fine porcelain or glass. But towards the Atlantic the blue — straightens himself and draws out a great big cobra. 
becomes more and more transparent. The islands seem The snake is stiff and rigid like a stout ash-plant. With 


like those of the Hesperides, although they are named 
Egg, Rum, and Muck On a 
summer day “ the name of those islands is lone” as they 
float on opalescent water so pale as to be searcely dis- 
tinguished from the distant sky. All is still, except for 
the movement of the boat through the water, and the 
cries of the sea-gulls, whose swoops of calculated greed 
cannot mar their beauty. Around the boat lie the 
shadows of the mountains, motionless in the water, while 
the jelly-fish, like fairy flowers, open and shut their 
Barsara Isuip. 


suggestive of cocktails. 


transparent petals. 


Catching Cobras 


5 tye mn can be hardly anyone amongst the many 
thousands of people that have visited Luxor, who 
has not witnessed the astonishing performance of Sheikh 


Musa, the gifted and fearicss master of reptiles. There 


are some, I believe, who think that there is an 
element of imposture in it. I shall not contend against 
this assumption: suffice it to say that I have many 


times disproved it to my own complete satisfaction. 

We sallied forth after lunch, the three of us, Jeremy 
and Musa and I, to the ancient, massive mud-brick ruins 
south of the great temple of Karnak. This is a hunting 
ground beloved of Musa, for it is also beloved of snakes. 
There we dismounted from our carriage and were im- 
mediately joined by the diminutive six-year-old boy who 
carries Musa’s little basket for the captured dealers of 
death. He appeared to materialize from nowhere, but in 
reality he had ridden on the back axle of the arabiyeh 
which brought us from the village. 

Musa immediately commenced his incantations :— 

* Bifadl Bismalla we bila 
Aksamtu alék ya dabib.” 

His voice rises and falls on the still air as he advances 
with long deliberate strides, now halting, now turning his 
head to this side or that, now smiting the ground with 
his stout staff. A group of frightened urchins stand at 
a respectful distance from the magician and his quarry. 
The doom of one beast is already written on the face of 
the charmer. In two strides he is beside the wall and 
has dislodged a lump of clay at the base: he stoops and 
picks up a scorpion. The while he 
holds it up for our inspection. Releasing the venomous 
In- 
Musa up- 


invocation ceases 
upeurled tail, he holds the creature by its body. 
stantly it strikes his thumb with its long sting. 
braids it for its presumption, calls it the son of a dog and 
invokes a father. Then he places the 
scorpion on the wall-face and draws round it an imaginary 
circle with his finger, commanding it to remain there till 
called for. 


curse upon its 


* Bi izn sheikhi Ahmed er Rifdia 
We saad u Din we Nur u Din 
We draba el muddrakin.” 

The dusty ruins send back the echo of the chant. We 
have rounded the south-east corner of the walls, and 
Musa’s tone is a shade higher, his glance more intent, his 
nostrils more visibly distended as he peers into the depths 
of a cleft. He out a snake. Our pulses 
quicken. He says it is a cobra. I mount a convenient 
boulder, lest the brute should fall from Musa’s hand in my 
direction. Musa probes the depths of the cavern with 
his staff, sometimes darting back as the terrified snake 
at bay spits venom at his face, or strikes at the bared 
arm prepared to seize him. Presently his arm is deep in 
the cleft, his left ear pressing against the wall as he 
strains to take hold of his victim by the tail. Then he 


has nosed 


a mutter, Musa throws the cobra at his feet. Now begins 
the struggle for dominion. The snake rears up its head, 
expanding its hood and striking at its enemy. Sprays 
of poison fall on Musa’s stick; all the while he keeps 
up a stream of invocation. 


At last the fight is ended and the victory won. The 
snake meets its conqueror’s eyes in sullen fury. Still 
chanting his weird song, Musa lays his right hand palm 


uppermost on the ground under the cobra’s very head. 
Will it strike? No, the unrelenting eye of its master 
is on it and like a faithful hound it lays its head on 
Musa’s open hand. 

One more cobra, but a small one; two harmless long 
thin snakes ; a fearsome-looking mahogany-coloured short 
Snake, three or four more scorpions, and a horned viper 
were added to the basket before we finished the day’s work. 

The horned viper was captured in the temple of Karnak, 
under a fallen block of stone. This snake also rears its 
head, but folds its body tightly together in a sezics of 
S bends, and retreats backwards, making a loud noise like 
an escape of steam, by friction between its scales. 

The mahogany-coloured snake was picked up from the 
deep dry dust of sun-baked Nile mud on the path outside 
the temple. Musa’s fingers suddenly penetrated the 
dust exactly over the reptile’s head, and grasped it 
with forefinger and thumb safely behind the nape and 
withdrew it under our astonished gaze. 

After half an hour’s roam about the ruins of Karnak 
we returned to our arabiyeh; not forgetting to call and 
collect our first victim of the afternoon, which we found 
still clinging to the wall inside the magic circle traced by 
Sheikh Musa to enclose it. Greratp Dene. 


The 


[* Tam MAN THEY 
AMBASSADORS 


Theatre 


Buriep.” By Karen Branson. \r 
THE THEATRE.——“ Ir We Ber Knew.’ 
By ANDREW Soutar. AT THE COMEDY. * Many Harry 
Returns.” By Hersert Farseon. At tHe DUKE or York's] 


Tury buried the man, in the first-mentioned play's title, 
by familiar medical methods: the doctors condemned him 
to death, and he didn’t die. Or perhaps it would be fairer 
to say that auto-suggestion nearly killed him. 

As a layman, with a morbid interest in disease, I could 
see at once, when Georges Duhamel (Mr. Owen Nares) began 
suddenly to writhe in agony, that the symptoms so skilfully 
indicated by the actor were those of stomach-ache ; 
called appendicitis in Harley Street. I could have 
Mr. Nares, or M. Duhamel—a name unpardonably 
from one of the best-known of living French writers. 


always 
warned 
stolen 
The 
Naturally! He 
has been studying this plague. He has discovered a serum. 
Duhame!’s behaviour, after this first attack, is odd. It 
suggests that he may be suffering also from softening of the 


hero, however, is sure that he has cancer. 


brain. He immures himself; until he is at last lured from 
his room to “ see life,’ and so to forget or minimize his ail- 
ments. Now, “ seeing life,” in many plays and in all films, 


means making a tour of the underworld. So we see Georges 


unshaved, moralizing 


ladies in 


wandering, progressively amongst 
tramps under nocturnal bridges, light 
night clubs (as we now call them), and even testing a clair- 
voyante ina totally unnecessary scene. Georges, the wanderer, 
becomes a little tedious, monotonous ; and we are glad to 
return at intervals to his forlorn but fascinating wife (by Miss 
Jeanne de Casalis, who also plays a light lady in a false nose). 
We lose sight of George’s serum. He tried it on himself for 
the disease he hadn’t got. Nothing is proved against it. 
All through, Mr. Owen Nares gives his true sincerity and 
simplicity of style to the part of Duhamel. He makes it seem 
genuine, a creation, a character; he cannot, I am afraid, 
make clear to the audience the mysterious workings of 


amongst 
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managerial minds, which select disquieting tracts like these, 
in occasional variation of the crook programmes with which I 
am sadiy behindhand. 

Briefly, I may call attention to the latest instalments of 
the Wallace serial—The Squeaker at the Apollo, The Flying 
Squad at the Lyceum; to the brilliant acting-success of 
Mr. Charles Laughton in the very popular Alibi at the Prince 
of Wales ; and to that of Miss Valerie Taylor as an irresistible 
feminine crook in The House of the Arrow at the Vaudeville : 
a rather cumbersome story. But this production will be 
remembered, since it gave us the last performances “ on any 
stage’ of poor Dennis Eadie, whose memory we salute in 
affection. 

A word or two also about Herbert Farjeon’s brilliantly 
amusing songs and turns in his revue Many Happy Returns 
at the Duke of York's. Mr. Farjeon is one of our few 
recognizably original writers of light verse. His skits upon 
modern manners, modern popular paintings, his exquisite 
reminiscences of antique sports, seem to me to touch high-water 
mark for satire of this kind. 

The new play at the Comedy is, I believe, a first effort. 
If so, it shows promise. The interest is concentrated on the 
middle act, where the hero, disguised as a money-lender, 
finds that job an excellent post for the detection of family 
and society secrets. His wife is being I-lackmailed by a bad 
fellow whom she once thought she loved. But that was long 
ago. And it isn’t a sin— is it ?—to have loved and lost a rotter 
before one has met the ideal husband ? Why all the fuss and 
fear? And do money-lenders dress like wizards and live in 
upholstered caves % What, those financial gnats who tease 
one on baronial notepaper for our notes of hand without 
security ? This act is too Jong, but it excites curiosity. 
It makes one want to interview a wizard moncy-lender in his 
cave, if only the money-lender could be as_ profoundly 
Shylockian as Mr. Franklin Dyall in this part. 

Ricuarp JENNINGS, 


Correspondence 


A Lerrer rrom Bern. 

[To the Editor of the Svvcratror.] 
Sir, A young French writer, returning from Moscow after 
a tour round the Russian soul which is just now so popular 
among young French writers, told me that it is possible 
to understand ali that is necessary of Berlin by merely looking 
out of the windows of the train at the stations where the 
Nord Express stops on its way through the city. 

There is something to be said for the opinion. The train 
crawls from east to west, from the ill-famed Silesian station, 
where emigrants bound to America from all lands beyond the 
Oder fight all night for sleeping space in the waiting-rooms, 
through the Friedrichstrasse, built in a ponderous style 
that looked modern so very few years ago and surrounded by 
offices hustling in the daytime, and at night by the decayed 
dance halls and cabarets that since the fat inflation years 
eke out a shady existence by showing “ Life” to misguided 
provincials, on to the Zoo station in the west, its dingy 
inadequacy lit up by the garish lights of all the largest cinema 
theatres in Berlin. For Berlin has expanded westwards at a 
pace which the builders of its railway stations have not 
attempted to equal, and the Kurfiirstendamm, three years ago 
a road leading into the country through a comparatively 
quiet residential district sprinkled with cafés, has become 
the Berlin version of Piccadilly and Regent Street  simul- 
tancously, so that the authorities have recently made the 
unwelcome proposal to remove for the sake of the traflic the 
double line of trees and the gardens in front of the houses 
which here alleviate the crushing monotony of most Berlin 
streets. 

In a city so new and so quickly growing new adventures in 
architecture evidently have a better chance of being translated 
from the architect’s plans into bricks and mortar than in the 
stability of London, Also the business community here is 
perhaps rather more adventurous than in London and a trifle 
less nervous of “ high-brow notions,” so that one sees now 
and then agreeable evidence of the increasing influence of 
the “ Neue Sachlichkeit ~ school of architecture, which has 


its home in Dessau, and of which one of the essential principles 
is to build with an eye solely to the purpose for which the 
building is to be used and the material available, without being 
deflected in the least by aesthetic considerations. For instance 
a new corner-house on the Kurfiirstendamm has been built 
with the definite purpose of being not only a shop and a block 
of offices or flats, but also a pillar for the display of advertise- 
ments, and the balconies and windows are so arranged that 
the maximum space not essential for the admittance of light 
and air to the interior of the house shall be conveniently 
adaptable to the display either of posters or of skysigns. 
It would take too long to go into the principles of this school, 
which in the last two years has profoundly influenced every 
branch of German art, or even into its manifestations in 
architecture. One may mention two buildings both indirectly 
but strongly influenced by it. One is the new printing house 
of the Ullstein Press, the other the German Luft Hansa 
building, both at Tempelhof in South Berlin. 

The latter is a low, flat-roofed building of great simplicity, 
convenience and charm, and well worth visiting, even if 
one has not had the advantage of arriving in Germany by 
acroplane, a way of travel that is becoming more and more 
a matter of course in Germany. In August Jast year the Luft 
Hansa carried nearly sixty thousand passengers, and there 
is no doubt that this- year the number will be considerably 
increased, There are very few large towns in Germany that 
are not immediately accessible by air, and when it is a question 
of a voyage to Vienna, Geneva or Paris, one can hardly hesitate 
between the rail and the air service. A very convenient Sunday 
service to Paris has just been opened, the first non-stop service 
between the two capitals, so that one is now able to leave 
Berlin at ten in the morning, lunch on the acroplane, and 
land in Le Bourget at half-past three. 

It is not only the great efliciency and comfort of the Luft 
Hansa service that is responsible for its popularity. Since 
the early days of Count Zeppelin flying has had for the German 
mind some of the significance that the sea has for the English, 
and with the disappearance of the fleet as an object of senti- 
mental national enthusiasm Germany has felt more and more 
that her future lies in the air. 

Naturally as in all countries a certain sporting element 
enters into the idea of flying and sport is pursucd in Germany 
with passionate enthusiasm by every class of the population, 
from the bank clerks and shop assistants who organize Sunday 
runs through the suburbs and the country beyond, to the 
smart crowds in the best seats at the tennis ground the other 
day when the German girl, Mile. Aussem, won a decisive victory 
over the Wimbledon finalist, Mile. de Alvarez. Multitudes 
watched the hockey match, in which the Indian team beat 
the Germans, and the football victory of Berlin over a London 
team. Greyhound racing is on the point of being introduced, 
and it will be interesting to see whether the same excitement 
that this sport aroused in London will be felt by a population 
in whose eyes, although there is a bookimaker’s office in every 
other street, the Turf has never approached the position it held 
in England. 

Not only sport, but the country or any reasonable sub- 
stitute for it is something for which the Berliner will endure 
hours in overcrowded stations and bursting trains, and since the 
small ear is far less widely disseminated than it is in England 
and the suburban communications are, to put it- mildly, 
inadequate, the week-end trains are a nightmare. The last 
fortnight has been the season when the entire population of 
the city, or so it seems, travels out to the village of Werder 
to see the chervy blossom and drink the new wine, an innocent- 
seeming, but incredibly potent, concoction which towards 
evening reduces the place to a very lively imitation of 
Hampstead Heath at its loudest. 

Forty per cent, of the theatres are occupied more or less 
regularly by English and American plays, and the sensation 
of the season has also been a foreign importation, the Granow- 
sky company from Moscow, whose acting is so remarkable 
that one has sat in the theatre a long time before it occurs 
to one that one has not understood a word. This week 
Chaliapin is singing at the newly reopened State Opera House, 
a building of truly lamentable appearance but fitted with one 
of the finest stages in Europe, —I am, Sir, &e., 


Your Ber.in CORRESPONDENT, 
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The League of Nations 
What the Council Can and Cannot Do 


CoAL AND SUGAR. 

The League of Nations Council ended to-day with a quite 
unexpected little argument, which, on the whole, was all to 
the good as a sign of life and interest even when apparently 
purely routine business is being disposed of. The controversy, 
such as it was, centred around coal and sugar. There is not at 
first sight much in common between these two indispensable 
commodities, but both industries in point of fact are suffering 
from over-production, and the Economic Consultative Com- 
mittee, which met at Geneva a few weeks ago, had proposed 
(among other items in a series of important recommendations) 
that the League should undertake an organized inquiry in 
both fields. Herr von Schubert, who was sitting for Germany 
this time, in Dr. through 
proposed that this suggestion should be carried out. To 
everyone's surprise —for no warning had been given of any 
Signor Scialoja, the Italian member of the Council, 


Stresemann’s absence illness, 


opposition 
objected, protesting that the League was in danger of going 
well beyond its sphere and that money was not available for all 
these luxuries. Italy, it appears (though not from Signor 
Scialoja’s speech), as a consumer of both sugar and coal and 
producer of neither, was afraid prices might go up if the indus~ 
tries got better organized ; hence the attempt to sidetrack a 
League inquiry. with Sir Austen Chamberlain 
sympathetic but none the Jess in favour of the proposed 
inquiry, and Mr. Paul Boncour and Herr von Schubert more 
so, the Italian capitulated, and the inquiry is to be carried 
out, but, in deference to Italy, it is not to go too fast nor, in 
deference to France, too slowly. 


However, 


Tue Macuine Guns. 

But the Council was concerned more this time with polities 
than with The interest 
excited on the Continent of Kurope by a question which has 
left British opinion entirely cold the affair of the Hungarian 
A lively story could be written about this 
parts dispatched 


economics. greatest general was 


machine guns. 
mysterious consignment of machine-gun 
from Verona by a sender who seems since to have vanished, 
and seized on the Austro-Hungarian frontier, on January Ist, 
on its way to a destination which no amount of subsequent 
The affair raised the 
whole question of the disarmament clauses of all peace treaties 
and the League’s responsibility for investigating breaches 
thereof. The Little Entente Powers were up in arms. M. Paul 
Boncour, for France, dwelt eloquently on all the suspicious 
features of the incident. Sir Austen Chamberlain admitted 
that in the light of events a different and more drastic form of 
investigation might have been desirable. The Hungarians 
themselves prudently said very little. Nothing had definitely 
been proved against them and there the matter had to rest, 
the Council winding it up with a resolution emphasizing 


inquiry has succeeded in discovering. 


the gravity of such occurrences. 


Huncaro-RuMANIAN Disrute DrApLock. 

That was only one of Ilungary’s appearances in the picture. 
She took the stage once more in connexion with the cternal 
Optants question, of which the Council is by this time 
thoroughly tired. 
discussed in any detail without an exhaustive examination 


The problem is far too complicated to be 


from every point of view. For the general public, particularly 
the general public that frequents Geneva, it is of interest 
mainly for the intellectual provided by the 
periodical duel between the infinitely subtle M. Titulesco of 
Rumania and that amazing octogenarian, Count Apponyi, who 
regularly appears as protagonist for Hungary. Now, at last, 
the Council, having tried every expedient, has washed its 
hands of the affair. Sir Austen Chamberlain, as rapporteur, 
has laboriously carried through the most thankless of tasks, 


exhilaration 


In September, as he recalled, the Council proposed a solution 
which Hungary refused. In March, it proposed a solution 
which Rumania refused. It has no power to impose its will 
on either. It simply remained, therefore, to urge the two 
countries to endeavour once more to reach agreement by 
direct negotiation, 


POLAND LITHUANIA. 

But if the Council was determined to get rid of the Optants 
question, it was equally determined to hold on to the Polish- 
Lithuanian Here we had 
smallest and least experienced States of Kurope stubbornly 
defying the unanimous opinion of the 
never reconciled to the loss of Vilna, maintained a so-called 
: against Poland from 1920 till last December, 
when the Lithuanian Dictator, M. Voldemaras, vielding to 


AND 


affair. an example of one of the 


Council. Lithuania, 


* state of war” 


general pressure by the Council, consented to abandon it and 
to enter on negotiations for the 
relations with her neighbour State. 
months 


establishment of normal 


In the intervening six 
made no worth 


negotiations have 


The fault is entirely Lithuania’s, for Poland 


those progress 
calling progress. 
Voldemaras 
sitting at the Council 
quibbles. Sir 
M. Briand and 
Dr. Stresemann, has been easily the dominating figure at this 
Council Meeting, 
admirably chosen language. 


has done everything she undertook to do. M. 
himself has been here this week and, 
table, criticism with protracted 
Austen Chamberlain, who, in the 


met every 


absence of 
addressed to him = stern admonitions in 
Other members of the Council 
did the same. At M. Paul Boncour’s suggestion a resolution 
was framed proposing that a time-limit should be set to the 
negotiations and progress be reported to the Council at that 
date. 


unanimity, and that he would vote against it. 


M. Voldemaras rejoined that such a resolution required 
(Lithuania 
was sitting temporarily as a member of the Council because 
her interests were at stake.) ** Very well,” said Sir Austen, 
* then I will propose a resolution which, as involving merely 
questions of procedure, requires only a majority vote,” and, on 
the British delegate’s motion, it was decided to inscribe the 
question of Polish-Lithuanian relations on the agenda of the 
next Council meeting, and take cognizance of the situation 
existing then. All fourteen members of the Council sup- 
ported this, and M. that an 
adverse vote in this case would be valueless, voted 


Voldemaras himself, seeing 
for it as 
well. So the Polish-Lithuanian problem will be up once more 
in September. 

Some OrneR QUESTIONS. 

In regard to these three questions it may be observed that 
the Council has palpably failed to achieve complete success. 
As was explained on this page last week, there are definite 
limits to its powers, and if two States insist on disagreeing, it 
is not in a position to knock their heads together. But this 
Council meeting, as a whole, has been anything but a demon- 
stration of the Council's impotence. On the contrary, the 
variety of subjects dealt with and the satisfactory outcome of 
almost all the discussions goes to show how firmly the League 
has established itself as the international or, 
Kuropean forum. European reconstruction 
Hungary, in Bulgaria, in Greece) is reported and disposed of 
largely as a matter of routine, but that is only because eflicient 
committees have thrashed every detail out and those who 
know the facts can see prosperity rising out of ruin through 
the efforts of Geneva. 
complaints against Greece and trying to raise them under 
Article XI. as serious international differences instead of under 
the normal machinery for minority problems, has been told 
quite amicably but quite firmly that steam-hammers are not 
to be used for cracking nuts. Trifling school questions from 
Upper Silesia raise the question whether the Council ought to 


at all events, 
progress (in 


Albania, coming with quite secondary 


spend its time on such details, but there must be some ultimate 
court of appeal in such matters. 

So—with matters like health, and opium, and women and 
children, and hides, skins, and bones (this latter important as 
providing the first example of a collective tariff agreement 
negotiated through the League) all taken in its stride — ends the 
Jast full meeting of the existing Council. In September 
Holland, China, and Colombia go off. Ifolland in particular 
will be greatly missed, for her Foreign Minister, Jonkheer 
Beelaerts van Blokland, has shown himself a most valuable 
member of the Council, 


Geneva, June 9th, Your GENEVA CORRESPONDENT, 
b 
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Country Life 


REVIVING ORCHARDS. 

Any observant traveller in the West of England will notice 
at intervals how many relics there are of old orchards, now 
gone utterly to ruin; and in very many, especially in 
Herefordshire, this place is marked by just one old pear 
tree. The pity of allowing these pears, these sorts of pear, 
to vanish has appealed to one of our more famous men of 
science, who has devoted much of his skill to the cider 
industry, and for some years he has been travelling the 
country, especially the district where Gloucester and Hereford 
join, in order to rescue and revive the moribund varieties. 
He has discovered, after many years of research, no fewer 
than one hundred and fifty different sorts and there still 
remain undiscovered treasures. He has photographed the 
trees, some in colour; he has collected the names, which 
are quaint and racy of the soil, and he has, with his assessors, 
budded or grafted the pears on young stocks, It is thought 
that about forty of the one hundred and fifty odd are worth 
preserving for the manufacture of that subtle and sometimes 
potent drink known as Perry, for all these pears, with one 
or two exceptions, are perry pears. 

* * * * 
Perry Pears, 

The history of perry and cider is interesting. They were 
both peculiarly popular in the Napoleonic wars, when the 
need of grain for food depressed the making of beer; and 
a good many of the old pear trees date from this period, 
At a yet earlier date cider was sent in large quantities from 
the West Country to London, till a scare arose from a case 
or two of poisoning due to the use of millstones from France, 
which happened to have lead centres, and these—as a Royal 
Commission discovered were acted on by the acid in the 
apple juice. It took years for the industry to recover from 
this accident. There are records of cider making in Norfolk 
as well as the western counties from as far back as the twelfth 
century ; and there is rivalry between East and West as 
to which has the oldest history, To-day the growing 
popularity of cider is reviving the orchard devoted to cider 
apples ; and one firm at any rate in Hereford— is for the 
first time giving farmers the chance of planting orchards 
at a cheap rate. Only the hostility of the brewers prevents 
a very rapid increase in this form of fruit farming, which 
may yield a good £40 an acre, and cider apples are singularly 
easy and cheap to gather. 

* * * * 
Huvurrcars, 

A very large number of these old trees have local names, 
very delightful local names, though it has not always been 
easy to disentangle them. One of the better varieties is 
“Upright Styre.’ A common, almost generic name, with 
various epithets attached, is Huffeap, which like many 
others contains an allusion to the powerful effect of perry 
on the brains of the*drinker. ‘‘ Mumblehead,” ‘“ Mumbie- 
skull,” carry a like suggestion in their delightfully Saxon, 
onomatopoeic syllables. Monosyllables, as in most English 
christenings, are much favoured. ‘Sack,’ ‘Gin,’ ‘* Water 
Lugg” and the most convincing “'Tump” are characteristic 
examples. The superiority of perry over cider, in the 
attribute of potency, seems to have been very emphatically 
printed on the imagination of the rural dweller in the West 
Country. Doubtless the native brewer a century or more 
ago could not regulate the alcoholic percentages with the 
precision of the manufacturer to-day, who has as great a 
skill and as precise an art as the maker of champagne. 

« * * # 
Rurat Names. 

On the subject of names I cannot forbear quoting a para- 
graph from a local analysis of the latest register of names 
in the small city of St. Albans. An ingenious resident has 
grouped them under subjects. How Saxon, how mono- 
syllabic, most of them are ! 

“ Agriculture is well represented by Farmer, House, Barnes, 
Cribb, Croft, Folds, Land, Field, Greenfield, Mead, Goldstraw, 
Haycock, Hulme, Coulter, Barrow, Hedges, Gates, Lane, Orchard, 
Pears, Perry, Wells, Mills, Windmill, Miller and Carter. To cultivate 
the arable land we have Piers Plowman, while to attend to the 
Lamb a Shepherd complete with Crook and Hutt. Our farm is well 


stocked, for we find Bull, Bullock, Steer, Hogg, Lamb, Goat, Kidd 

and Bee. For the chase we have Hunt, Mares, Cobb, Palfrey, 

Groom, Gallop, Trott, Ryder, Sadler, Horn, Spurr and Manger, 

while for quarry we may take our choice of Buck, Hart and Fox.” 
* * * * 

Hore ror Co-operation. 

It is very remarkable in England how often the best work, 
even in research, is to the credit of private persons who, in 
most cases, have commercial interests. Again and again they 
succeed where the organization, whether Governmental or 
other, more or less fails. The perry pears give one example. 
It is possible that even agricultural co-operation, one of the 
greatest needs of our time, may, in one branch, come from 
the most unlikely of all sources—from the merchant, to whom 
the word co-operation is, in general, accursed. A number 
of farmers are now making contracts with a Cirencester firm 
of bacon curers on the very best pattern of co-operation. 
If they will supply bacon of a standard cross (Large White 
and Wessex Saddleback, which the curers decide to be the 
best), then they will be paid the current price of the month plus 
half the profits, with some deductions for expenses, carned by 
the curers. The “ standardization of the pig ”—in this case 
a cross between Large White boar and Landrace sow— 
has probably brought more profit to Danish farmers than any 
other technical achievement in either biology or chemistry. 
It must be an economic folly that we send out of this country 
annually the sum of £55,000,000 odd for pig products. The 
whole subject is greatly interesting our farmers. An oflicial 
of the Ministry of Agriculture told me that their marketing 
demonstration at the Suffolk Show, which in this case solely 
concerned pig products, led to more inquiries from farmers 
than they have ever known. 

* * « » 
FLower CoLocrs, 

No gardener, however expert, can keep up with the names, 
much less the nature, of new varicties of flowers. To take 
only two classes, every year several hundred varieties of 
sweet peas and roses are produced. Most of us, therefore, 
can only take heed of the more startling developments. For 
a good many years there seems to have been a searching after 
new and startling reds, some few of them much more emphatic 
than lovely. In this ciass perhaps the most glaring of all is 
the poppy named Lord Lambourne. The red of the petals, 
which are of a curiously frayed pattern, is almost blinding. 
What a very queer blue-red is the vivid Lychnis cviscaria 
splendens! Wow individual a red is the early and long- 
flowering gladiolus, Ackerman or Cardinalis! Among 
sweet peas, the fashion in light fiery yellow-reds is carried on 
a step by the new Wizard. Many of the newer lupins 
—a flower whose popularity in Britain astonishes American 
gardeners—have new tints in slate-blue and pink-red. Gewm 
sibericum is as red as Mrs. Bradshaw, and its quaintly 
separated petals make it a very salient flower in a rock 
garden. What a gorgeous junction of purple and blue in a 
host of the new delphiniums, Joybells for example. ‘There 
are no really blue roses or sweet peas yet, or yellow swect peas ; 
but every colour has been painted on the salpiglossis and 
nemesia, and on the carnation of which the Alwoodii continue 
to produce new forms by British nurserymen, and on the 
tulip by the Dutch. They almost attain to black and green - 
the two most evasive shades for the selector or hybridizer, 

* * * 
JUNE SHOWERS. 

Did ever rain do more certain good than the thunder 
showers of a more than usually gentle sort? In the Ilome 
Counties a number of newly afforested trees, that had been 
dying of drought, were instantly revived. Both corn and 
grass leapt forward, thanks to satisfying showers on a warm 
soil. The rain came just in time, though earlier would have 
been better, to ** plump the fruit,” as both poets and country 
people say. In our gardens annual seeds that had failed to 
germinate, developed seed-leaves almost miraculously. We 
never know, in our surprising island (which, as Lord Steyne 
said of Becky Sharp, at worst never bores one), what scason 
is good or bad till it is over; but the farms at least promise 
well; and perhaps the most critical moment is the present, 

W. Beacn Thomas, 
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Letters to 


CHARLOTTE MASON METHOD IN 
EDUCATION 
[To the Editor of the Srrcraror.] 

Sir,—It is really important that everybody who is interested 
in the intellectual training of the young should thoroughly 
grasp the fundamental ideas on which the Mason method 
is based. They are extremely simple but so true to nature 
and yet so gencrally ignored that there is no guarantee that 
any teacher, a child of our artificial social system, will grasp 
them without real trouble and experiment. Your interesting 
article on this subject needs a strengthening of the emphasis 
here and there. 


THE 


Suppose we divide education into three compartments— 
moral, intellectual, and physical. It will be agreed by ail who 
remember schoo] life fifty years ago that an immense improve- 
ment has been wrought in the first and third of our divisions. 
But the warmest defenders of our public schools pull a long face 
when you press them about the intellectual training. There is 
one test and only one which should fix our estimate. What 
proportion of young people leave schooi desirous of continuing 
to learn for independently — of 
examinations ? 


learning’s sake, quite 
Miss Mason was a woman of rare intuition and yet of philo- 
Observation of little children taught ber that the 
conventional methods were all based on a palpable delusion. 


sophic turn. 


If you ask any man of sense which of two conceptions of 
the human mind is true, he will at once choose the right one. 
If he is an ordinary teacher he will thereupon go straight off 
and teach as if the wrong principle were true and the right one 
a“ baseless fabric of a vision.” The true conception is that 
the mind is a rnarvellous and invisible organ which assimilates 
nourishment from outside, as the body assimilates food. 
The false conception is that a mind is a cask into which facts 
can be ingested, and that if they are selected with reasonable 
care they will be available to be produced, after an interval 
of uncertain duration, on an examination paper. 

The two theories are almost wholly contradictory ; the 
first assumes an attitude of reverence towards a mystery. 
The second allows of rude profanation and violation of natural 
law. But I have not vet explained that in putting the first 
It is this; 
the mind can only assimilate information for which it is ready. 


into practice we find a very important corollary. 


Being ready means that it knows something, just a little will 
do, of the matter already. If it does not, Nature requires that 
the information he rejected for a time-—-simply ignored— till 
the growing mind is ready. If it is not allowed to do this, the 
mind will be crammed, and mental indigestion supervenes, 
This indigestion is almost universal in England. It is found 
in all children above seven years of age or even younger, after 
they have begun to be taught. Ten years of ordinary school 
teaching sends 80 per cent. of our secondary school pupils out 
into the world with no love of learning for its own sake. That 
is because they have not been allowed to reject what they were 
not ready for. They have been steadily crammed. 

Now consider the little boy before he is taught anything. 
What a lot he learns by seven years of age! Kvery day from 
his earliest babyhood he learns something new about this most 
interesting world and the people in it, and what he learns he 
That is because he takes in what he can, and 
ignores what he can't. Assimilation requires Rejection : and 
it needs also a third thing, Reproduction, Leta normal boy of 
five pick up something new about the garden pump or the 
tadpoles or the kitchen or hear a little more about Ulysses 
and the Cyclops, and he will eagerly tell it all to anyone who 
will listen. Then he has made it his own. 


never forgets. 


Now, in all our ordinary schools this method of learning 
is made quite impossible, because the second requirement 
Rejection is wholly forbidden. Fcets are ingested into the 
minds of the little ones whether there is a niche for them 
there or not. A sympathetic teacher will do his best to adapt 
what he says to the niches which he thinks may he ready : 
but obviously it is impossible to succeed with more than a 
few inaclass. The majority will be erammed ; and the mis- 
chief gets worse because of the examination ahead, and the 


the Editor 


more eager the teacher is to produce good examination results, 
that is to say, to anticipate what questions will be set, dictate 
the answers, repeat them, hammer them in, so that they 
may be reproduced a few weeks later, verbally correct, no 
matter if they are understood or not. The results are 
deplorable. —I am, Sir, &c., 

Ki. Lyrre.ron, 


EXPORT OF WORK-WORN ILORSES 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 


Sir, Mrs. M. K. Matthew, the hon. secretary of the National 
Equine Defence League, writes to you, under the above 
heading, that, * through the misguided action of * humane’ 
societies, “the Act of 1910 for the first time placed on the 
Ministry (of Agriculture) the responsibility for the veterinary 
examination of horses presented for shipment.’ In other 
words, an export trade comprising work-worn, diseased, and 
naturally defective horses was made /egal [my italics] in 1910, 
and placed in the hands of a Government Department that 
holds a strictly commercial outlook, strongly desires its 
continuance, and controls every facility for it!” 

What are the facts? Before the Act of 1910 there was no 
compulsory inspection at all of exported horses, the result 
being that old, worn-out, and discased horses were shipped for 
export abroad without Jet or hindrance. Those who can 
remember that time need not be reminded of the terrible 
sufferings to which these poor old horses were thus exposed, or 
of the scenes of unspeakable misery and cruelty which were 
witnessed when such of them as had not succumbed to a rough 
Channel passage were disembarked in Tolland or some other 
foreign country. 

Many «a time did I pay a visit to the office of the Board of 
Agriculture, in company with the secretary of the R.S.P.C.A,, 
to urge upon the authorities of that office the necessity of 
appointing Government inspectors in order to put a check 
upon a traffic which had become a disgrace to this country by 
preventing the export of horses which were not * fit to be 
conveyed and disembarked without cruelty,” or * eapable of 
being worked without suffering.” 
with the official 
question of expense that stood in the way. 
about that a Government Department which, according to 
Mrs. Matthew, for 
continuance of the present system of inspection, would have 
none of it in the years preceding 1910! 


But we were always met 
“non possumus.’ As usual, it was the 
And so it came 


‘commercial ” reasons strongly desires the 


At last, however, the horrible results of allowing our old and 
worn-out servants to be sent abroad without inspection or 
veterinary examination became such a scandal that the Press, 
and more especially the Daily Mai!, took the matter up, and 
raised a ery of protest and indignation which made itself heard 
through the length and breadth of this country. At that time 
I happened to be a Member of Parliament, and, still acting on 
behalf of the R.S.P.C.A., IT took occasion by the hand and 
presented a Bill to the House of Commons under what is 
known as the Ten-minutes Rule, whereby I was enabled to 
make a statement of the case for what the secretary of the 
misguided action ” 1 
Happily, however, the Tlouse of Commons did not take that 
view, but, it is no exaggeration to say, gave me leave by 


Equine Defence League stigmatizes as * 


acclamation to bring in the Billi, which, having passed all its 
stages without opposition, subsequently became the Diseases 
of Animals Act. 1910 
was not responsible. Neither was I responsible for the omission 
in that Act of the words, * and capable of being worked without 
which were unhappily deleted in the Upper House, 


a stupid title, for which, however, I 


suffering,” 
and had to wait some four vears before being restored by the 
amending Act of 1914. 

The fact, therefore, remains that it is the R.S.P.C.A., acting 
through my humble ageney, which can claim the credit. or, as 
Mrs. Matthew would say, was guilty of “the misguided action,” 
of obtaining an Act of Parliament under the provisions of 
which no horse —with certain necessary exceptions—can be 
exported without having been examined by a veterinary 
inspector, and certified in writing by him to be capable of 
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being conveyed and disembarked without cruelty, and (under 
the amending Act) “ to be worked without suffering.” 

It is true that the results of these Acts, although they have 
done far more good than they have usually had the credit 
for, unfortunately fell short of our hopes and expectations, 
but I venture to think that, if the inspectors had taken a 
stricter view of the duties which they were appointed to 
perform, they had quite suflicient power to put an end to all 
the worst evils of the horse-traflic. On the other hand, how 
any reasonable being can imagine, as Mrs. Matthew appears to 
imagine, that things would have gone better with that traflic 
if there had been no inspectors at all, fairly passes my 
comprehension. 

As to the present state of things, I will only say that if 
horse-flesh must be exported from this country for the purpose 
of being used for human food, it ought, of course, to be 
exported in the form of the carcase and not of the living horse. 
—I am, Sir, &c., 

United University Club. 

[We cordially agree with Sir George Greenwood. We are 
entirely adverse to the export of live horses for slaughter. 
We think they should be humanely slaughtered in Great 
Britain and the carcases exported. ‘This correspondence 
must now close.—Ep. Spectator.] 


GEORGE GREENWOOD. 


A HOUSING EXPERIMENT 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,— An extremely interesting experiment in dealing with 
slums is being tried in Chelsea. The Chelsea Borough Council 
have undertaken an improvement and reconstruction scheme of 
an area in the Borough known as the World’s End Passage 
Area. They propose to begin by leasing, at a nominal rent, 
part of the land to the Chelsea Housing Improvement Society. 
This is a Public Utility Seciety formed under the Public 
Utility Societies Act for the express purpose of providing 
housing accommodation for members of the working classes 
living in the Borough at lower rents than it is within the power 
of the Borough Council to charge, unless a housing “ dole ” 
be agreed. 

It is hoped to build a few houses on some land that is now 
vacant, and when these are erected, to transfer into them the 
present inhabitants of adjacent houses. These small adjoining 
houses will then be demolished, and on the site thus freed, a 
second block of new buildings will be erected. Gradually the 
whole area will be cleared on this piecemeal system, and it is 
hoped that some 340 out of 379 inhabitants will in time be 
rehoused. 

Should this plan, that has been under consideration for 
some months past, succeed, it will be a very valuable example 
of a public bedy and a voluntary society co-operating. The 
Chelsea Borough Council are satisfied that the local Society 
has already sullicient capital to build and maintain the 
buildings to be erected cn that part of the land which it is 
proposed to lease. On the other hand the Society anticipate 
that when once they can begin to build an appeal for further 
funds will prove successful. Under such conditions both the 
ratepayers and members of the poorer working classes in the 
Borough will benefit, although in the event of the voluntary 
Society being unable to carry out its programme, the Borough 
Council would have to carry the remainder of the scheme 
into execution. 

The interesting question has arisen as to what is the Govern- 
ment subsidy payable under such circumstances, and to whom 
it should be paid. Upon the answer to this question depends 
not only the future of the Chelsea scheme, but that of the 
plans of other Housing Associations that have been formed in 
other parts of the country. 

The Mimstry of Health have been consulted on this question, 
and advise that a Borough Council could not be regarded as 
carrying out a rehousing scheme in connexion with the 
improvement of an insanitary area, if they simply leased the 
land to a voluntary Society and left it to the voluntary 
committee to carry out the rehousing. 

On the other hand, under Section 42 (3) of the Housing 
Act, 1925, a local authority may * engage with any body of 
trustees, socicty or person, to carry the whole or any part 
of the scheme into effect upon such terms as the local authority 
may think expedient.’ The Ministry of Health is prepared 


to consider a scheme under this sub-section by which the 
Chelsea Housing Improvement Seciety would act on behalf 
of the Council, but under their control. Should such a scheme 
be approved, the Council would be able to draw Exchequer 
contributions. The progress of this unique example of close 
co-operation will be watched with care, as it offers possibilities 
of clearing plague-spots in many industrial centres.—I am, 
Sir, &c., B. 8S. Townror, 


THE PROBLEM OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.| 
Sir,—The article in your issue of June 2nd on * The Problem 
of Unemployment ” does not make it clear whether the 
costs of the schemes * on which the author suggests that work 
ean be found for thousands of men “ immediately” are to 
be borne wholly by the State or in part by the farmers and 
owners of fallen timber who are to use the men * enlisted.” 

If the latter, then the scheme may be dismissed as im- 
practicable, because farmers and landowners are already as 
highly staffed as they can afford to be, and they look for 
increased production, whether of timber or of other articles, 
to improved methods, appliances, and machinery, and 
not to more men. They would infallibly object that unskilled 
labour, whether in agriculture or forestry, has been proved so 
ineflicient and needs so much expert supervision that it is 
hardly worth having even at a gift. 

Still, if it were really to be an absolute gift, they would 
doubtless absorb as much of the enlisted labour in addition 
to their existing staff as their experts could efficiently 
supervise. Very many landowners all over the country havy« 
experience of ** unemployed ” labour partly paid by the State 
Forestry Commission threuzh a system of grants in aid of 
planting, and perhaps some will give your readers the benefit 
of their experiences. But my own experience has been that 
much of the labour was worthless, though a proportion of the 
local ** casual labour,” qualified for employment under the 
system, did, after several seasons’ work, become quite useful! 
for the lighter forest employments. I would gladly employ 
such men additional to my regular staff if they cost me nothing, 
but the budget will not stand a larger labour bill than the 
present one. 

As regards * revenue in the form of fallen timber,” it is to 
be feared that closer examination of this source of wealth 
would prove disappointing. All fallen timber belongs to 
someone, who would sell or use it if he could; but I fear 
that in many districts—and certainly in Scotland—the 
cost of * salving ~ is at present greater than the return, 1 
lost four thousand trees in a gale eighteen months ago. 

{xamination of the budgets of farms or estates run on 
business lines shows that there is absolutely no margin for 
any expenditure not absolutely essential, and I believe your 
readers of the cities would be astounded at the figures of 
receipts and expenditure of even the very best run estates. 
In my own case, the market returns prove that my produce 
gets quite as good prices as my neighbours’, but the yearly 
accounts show that after payment of all outgoings, including 
rent, no interest has been received for the past two years on 
the £8,000 I have invested in stock, crop, and implements. 
The farm budget, equally with the estate one, could not stand 
a larger labour bill, though I could use more men if they 
cost me nothing. If, therefore, your correspondent’s schemes 
are to be proceeded with, I am convinced that it can only be 
on the basis of the whole costs being borne by the State.— 
I am, Sir, &c., A. D. G. G, 


DIET IN THE NAVY 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—-If the Army diet-sheet which you quote is typical, it 
confirms the fear that the food supplied to the troops is as 
inadequate as it used to be, being deficient, as I stated before, 
in vitamins, mineral salts, and roughage. It is reasonable to 





* The schemes for the alleviation of unemployment suggested 
by our contributor were, first for wood clearing and replanting, 
and secondly for “‘ farmersto be allowed to enlist the services of suit- 
able men up to their needs for adequate board, lodging and unemploy- 
ment pay as at present.” Our contributor stated that ‘“‘ nearly 
every farmer could find work for one, two or more men.’’—ED, 
Spectator, 
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suppose, therefore, that constipation is still the curse of the 
Army and, no doubt, this supposition would be supported by 
unbiassed statistical evidence. 

Of the items in the diet-sheet, only the potatoes, roast meat, 
and soused herrings (all of which are excellent) contain more 
than a trace of the essential vitamins. The bread, being white, 
contains neither vitamins nor roughage ; the rice, being polished 
—-why ?—is equally lacking; the peas and beans are the 
tinned kind and, although excellent in many respects, are 
without vitamins and, moreover, tend to produce constipa- 
tion; the bacon reaches the soldier in such small quantities 
as to be negligible. In short, the diet is not a balanced one, 
and if it were not supplemented by private purchases and 
counteracted by a splendid outdoor life would ultimately have 
yrave results on the health of the soldier. 

You, Sir, quite rightly emphasize the caloric value of the 
food supplied, but is this the sole standard by which the 
quality of food should be judged? Surely not. A healthy 
life can no more be maintained without vitamins than the 
propulsion of a petrol motor without an effective sparking 
system—an established scientific fact which, in spite of its 
inconvenience, should be everywhere recognized. 

The Service man deserves the best we can afford to give 
him. Add to his present rations an adequate supply of green 
vegetable and raw apples, and gradually substitute wholemeal 
for white flour, keeping the rest of his diet much as it is at 
present with a few small adjustments. If, at the same time, 
he is taught the elementary relationship between good food 
and physical fitness then, in my opinion, he will not resent 
but welcome the change. Is there any evidence to support 
the contrary view ? 

If the Services could learn a littse common sense about food 
matters, who knows that the nation as a whole might not 
follow suit? The degenerate physical condition of so many 
English people is due to many causes, but not least to wrong 
feeding. It may still be bad form to be patriotic ; yet those 
of us who love our country would leave no stone unturned in 
an endeavour to restore, among other things, the lost physical 
glories of English men and women. Would it not be in 
keeping with the great traditions of the Spectator to lead a 
crusade in such a cause ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

H. H. Sratnron. 

Queen's College, Birmingham. 

| We agree with much of what our correspondent says, and 
see no reason why raw apples should not be supplied to our 
fighting forces. But it must be remembered that we cannot 
make experiments such as asking troops to eat brown bread 
instead of white. The reasons against such a course are many 
and obvious; but if there was a demand throughout the 
Services for brown bread we have no doubt it would be 
supplied. As regards the Fleet, the introduction of refrigerat- 
ing plants in H1.M. ships has ensured the supply of fresh foods 
over much longer periods than formerly, and it is the exception 
under modern conditions for ship’s companies not to have 
fresh meat and vegetables daily. We understand from the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty that scientific analysis 
of the food of our sailors shows that it is not deficient in 
vitamins, mineral salts, or roughage.—Ep. Spectator.] 


THE ALSATIAN AUTONOMIST TRIAL 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—In speaking of the Alsatian Autonomist trial, you 


referred to a letter in which Dr. Ricklin, one of the convicted 
men, was said to have remarked that the phrase “ autonomy 
within France’ was a mere pretext. That is correct, but 
the circumstances under which that letter was written cast 
rather a different light on the matter. It was written in 
March, 1926, in reply to a series of violently anti-French 
letters received from a man Dr. Ricklin did not know, called 
Riehl. He turned out to be an agent provocateur, who 
sueceeded in extracting several letters from the doctor 
before he was detected. The passage in question was known 
to the public before the end of that year. Dr. Ricklin 
declared that such was never his real opinion, and he had 
merely written the words from a fear that Riehl, who appeared 
so hot-headed, would commit some act of violence. This 
may seem weak, but it was entirely borne out by the rest 


of the correspondence which was produced in court at the 
recent trial. 

Furthermore, Dr. Ricklin’s statement, before he 
had re-entered political life, is worthless as evidence against 
anyone but himself. It may have weighed, however, with 
the jury in their purely political and illogical verdict, which 
was given seven against five. 


made 


I agree that there were some points which came up during 
the trial which were not absolutely satisfactorily cleared up, 
but the responsibility for that rests above all on the prosecu- 
tion, who refused to hear several important witnesses who 
offered to put themselves at the disposal of the court. 

A journalist friend of mine who was present at Colmar 
writes me as follows: ‘“ Either this case was brought on 
in the absence of any proofs, in which case what lack of 
common sense! Or else there were proofs—reclations with 
certain German milieus—criminal relations, naturally—and 
they were not produced for political reasons (Briand).”’ 
That is the familiar excuse which is still dished up by many 
people about the Dreyfus case. It was incredible in that 
connexion and a thousand times more so in this. 

The sentimental and “ patriotic” jury (drawn entirely 
from the small proportion of those Alsatians who understand 
French well enough to follow judicial proceedings) has put 
the authorities in a worse position by its condemnation of 
the four accused (including two deputies) out of fifteen, than 
it would have done by acquitting the lot. There was no 
more evidence against those condemned than against the 
others ; which was also nil from the legal point of view. 
But now, if there is no amnesty and the appeal to the higher 
court fails, there will be two by-elections in which there 
can be no doubt of the result. The legal case for appeal 
will, however, be very strong. 

Finally, the sensational cases in connexion with Alsace 


are by no means over. In July eight other men who 
were indicted under the same plot-charge as has just 
been heard at Colmar are to be tried in contumely. 
Most of these have even less to do with either each 
other or those already tried than was the case at 
Colmar, where those in the dock were a _ heterogeneous 
lot, represented as a group for the express purpose 


of confusing federal autonomy and separatism. After the 
lesson in police methods supplied at Colmar, it will be well 
to take accounts of this second trial, where there will be no 
defence, with some caution. Two of them ought to be, and 
I believe one is, in a lunatic asylum ; but there are possibly 
some suspicious characters among them. In the meanwhile, 
the so-called “* Sapart” affair, concerning a kind of mutual 
benefit society for civil servants, will probably prove another 
fiasco for the authorities who staged it.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. ALAN M. Boase. 


A CASHEL GRAVESTONE 
[To the Editor of the SpecTaror.] 
Sir,—I was very interested to see, in the current issue of the 
Speciator (June 9th), a Ietter from “ H. M. W.”’ quoting an 
epitaph from a Cashel gravestone, a similar one having been 
seen in New York—running : 
‘Remember man as you pass by, 
As you are now, so once was I, 
As I am now, so you will be, 
Remember man, Eternity.” 

I have seen a similar verse in a place very far distant from 
cither Cashel or New York. On the Caucasian coast of the 
Black Sea is a large Russian monastery of “‘ Novy Afon” 
(New Athos), and near by, at the top of a precipitous hill, 
3,000 feet high, is a tiny chapel tended by a hermit monk. 
The climb is an arduous one, and one is rewarded by seeing, 
near the summit, an ancient tomb, one side of which has been 
replaced by a pane of glass; through this one sees some 
skulls and a number of bones of holy men; above is written 
a verse, the translation running something like this : 

“You who pass by, 
Pray gaze on us; 
We were once like you, 
And you will be like us.” 
—I am, Sir, ‘&c., Winrrrep G. WILSON, 
Talbot Lodge, Clarence Road, St. Albans. 
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THE R.S.P.C.A. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—I desire to say a word in reply to Mr. C. J. B. Gaskoin’s 
letter in your paper. No one at the recent mecting refused 
to hear Lord Banbury. On the contrary I myself twice 
begged him to make what speech he liked, if he would, while 
he did it, invite some one else to take the chair. 

When he insisted on continuing a very cortentious speech 
while occupying the chair, the meeting would not hear him. 
But there was no disorder that was not caused by Lord 
Banbury’s irregular conduct. As soon as he left the hall 
perfect order reigned and the mecting elected a chairman, 
and a valuable debate ensued. 

No meeting will accept a chairman’s ruling on his own 
contentious speech.—I am, Sir, &c., 
The Ford, Chobham. SrePueN COLERIDGE. 
COBDEN AND THE FRANCHISE 
[To the Editor of the Spectraror.] 

Sir,—I try to avoid controversy with reviewers, but the 
writer of your notice on my book The British Liberal Party 
charges me with misrepresenting Cobden, so I have no 
alternative but to justify my statement that Cobden cared 

nothing about franchise reform. 

Here are the facts, as set out in Mr. G. M. Trevelyan’s 
Life of John Bright. In 1849 Bright wrote that Cobden 
“objected to Parliamentary Reform as the thing to be 
worked for.” On this Mr. Trevelyan comments: * The 
two were not in harmony as to the relative importance of 
Financial and Franchise Reform.” In 18538 Cobden was 
invited to attend a meeting of representative men at “an- 
chester to discuss Reform. He declined the invitation. 
Bright remonstrated in a long and vigorous letter. Cobden 
still refused to attend the meeting. Then Bright wrote in 
his diary that he considered his friend entirely wrong. 

Bright went on with the agitation. Cobden took no part 
in it. Your reviewer asks: “Did not Cobden write to 
Bright particularly advocating a Franchise agitation ?” 
My answer is: He did not. Your reviewer seems to have 
a confused memory of the episode and to have reversed the 
réles which the two politicians played in it. 

I think he owes me an apology.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Hamitron Fyre. 

Sandpit Cottage, Bessel’s Green, Sevenoaks, Kent. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
Oi_p LoNpDoN SiGNs, 

Time was when almost every shop had its sign over the 
door just as many country inns still have them to-day, but it 
is not widely known, I think, that the sign-painters included 
famous men like Holbein, Hogarth, Morland, Watteau, Millais, 
and David Cox. I am exploring the possibilities of hanging 
reproductions of interesting old shop signs over the stands in 
the International Exhibition of Antiques and Works of Art at 
Olympia next month, and [I should be grateful if any of your 
readers could tell me of the existence of any of the original 
shep signs of London. Is there in existence, for example, 
the sign which hung over the shop of Pasqua Rosee, the first 
man in London to sell coffee ?—SypnNrey Carrout, Link 
House, 4/8 Greville Street, Holborn, E.C. 1, 

Tue “ Specraror * GARDEN IN THE East ENp. 

If any of your readers would care to see the Spectator 
Garden here will they write to me at the address given below ? 
It looks splendid. The irises are out now and the lupins 
flourish. The old caretaker is proudly eyeing the roses which 
are climbing. Really it is a wonder that the multitudes of 
babies and children who come to the meetings don’t grab 
the lot as they are turned out to play. If any one who helped 
would care to give the kiddies a load of sand it would secure 
the safety of the flowers—or any worn-out chairs or tables— 
Mission folk always need, but if you only saw the street and 
the pleasure the Hut and Garden give you would understand, 
—R. Know rs, 42 Prince Regent’s Lane, Plaistow, EF. 12. 

NEWSPAPERS AND GAMBLING. 


How long will even respectable newspapers continue to 
lure their readers to destruction through the medium of 


their. Racing Correspondents ? IL have no animus against 
these gentlemen, nor against the noble army of sportsmen 
who invariably pretend to know the winners of big races. They 
are all clever, most of them are honest, and all sincerely try 
to name winners for the benefit of their clients. But when 
the selections of cighteen of these eminent racing men are 
tabulated daily, what do we find? That not one of them 
succeeded in naming the winner of the Derby, the Coronation 
Cup, or the Oaks. I always find pleasure in reading theit 
confident predictions beforehand, but it is nothing compared 
with the joy of reading them after the results are known.— 
CHARLIE TRANT. 


THe PROBLEM OF BEING A WOMAN. 

The interesting and humorously thoughtful letter in 
your last week’s issue prompts some observations. May I, 
not being a woman, and therefore knowing nothing about it, 
make a few? The one thing that the Higher Education 
seems to do for the modern woman is to make her intensely 
conscious of being a modern woman. Whether she acquires 
a superiority complex or an inferiority one the complex seems 
to form. She is her own biggest problem. Partly, I suppose, 
it is youth. She is new. Her critical abilities are sharpened 
and experience has not had time to soften their edges with 
sympathy. Time, perhaps, will help that. But surely her 
* profound understanding of life” is not really profound— 
or understanding. It doesn’t go deep enough. She finds 
herself in a cage with a companion called Despair ; she looks 
out on the world through the bars that are her problem. 
But there are very few cages that haven't a door. With all 
humility.—A DisaBLep Orricer, New Forest. 

Epwarp GispBoON WAKEFIELD. 

In his notice of my biography, The Amazing Carcer of 
Edward Gibbon Wakefield, your reviewer says that 1 would 
have the reader believe that Wakefield * was a benevolent 
and public-spirited man, well bred, well educated, and well 
intentioned, whose beneficent life was tragically overshadowed 
by an act of youthful folly, the result of ambition and bad 
company.” This, I submit, is not justified by what I have 
written. On the contrary, the book shows that Wakefield 
had given little or no sign of beneficence or philanthropy 
before the abduction of Ellen Turner. I describe him, in 
fact, as gay and shiftless. Although Wakefield was a 
widower with two young children at the time of the abduction, 
that docs not mean that he was not young. He was Ie!t a 
widower at twenty-four.—A. J. Harror. 


Lighter Lyrics 
Yvette Guilbert’s Singing Yet 


Wuere is the Paris that we knew 

Before the epoch of the trippers ? 
Where is the jolly student crew, 

In velvet coats and ancient slippers, 
Who took their troubles with a cheer, 

Who laughed and sang in spite of debt ? 
Gone, with the snows of yester-year ! 

But Yvette Guilbert’s singing yet. 


The modern song’s a negro song, 
Echoes of Moody and of Sankey ; 
The cabarets we used to throng 
Are but a playground for the Yankee. 
Our very music is a groan, 
A gasp, a gush, a gurgling jet 
Of noises from a saxophone 
But Yvette Guilbert’s singing yet. 


And as her songs ring out anew, 
A hundred ghosts take up the chorus. 
Jane Avril, and the gaunt “* Goulue ” 
Dance, as they danced of old, before us. 
The ditties that enthralled us then, 
Who, having heard, could e’er forget ? 
The heart of France is young again, 
And Yvette Guilbert’s singing yet ! 
JAMES LAVER. 
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Some Books 


Dr. JEANS, one of the most daring yet cautious of modern 
astronomers, has given us an excellent book in Astronomy 
and Cosmogony University Press, 31s. 6d.). 
One has only to summon up courage to plunge into the 
amazing formulae and cquations illustrating the text of this 
survey of the achievements of modern astronomy to be 
awestricken by the almost unconscious suggestions as to the 
rightness of ancient orthodoxy. After a long and _ close 
mathematical argument on the origin of the Galactic Universe 
(that is, the System of the Milky Way, which comprises our 
Earth and all the heavens which the naked eye beholds), 
* There is no 


(Cambridge 


Dr. Jeans sums up in the following words : 
longer any evidence that any star is more than about 10” 
years old, and, indeed, a good many lines of evidence converge 
in indicating ages of the order of from five to ten million 
million years for the main mass of the stars, these ages being 
measured from the time at which the stars first condensed 
out of the parent nebula. The atoms of the parent nebula 
must have ages which are at least of the same order of magni- 
tude, and as all the nebulae in the sky may be of the same age, 
there is no reason against supposing that the whole universe 
may have been created, or come into being, at the same 
instant.” This book tells the story of the trend of matter 
from mind back into mind. ‘ What is the meaning,” asks 
Dr. Jeans, * if any there be which is intelligible to us, of the 
vast accumulations of matter which appear, on our present 
interpretations of space and time, to have been created only 
in order that they may destroy themselves? Are they 
perchance only a dream, while we are brainceils in the mind 
of the dreamer?” And Dr. Jeans stops one step short of 
‘the mystic, for he dares to offer no answer to that question 
which is the final fruit of the magnificent growth of astro- 
physical research. 
* * * * 

What memories of sunlit days and turquoise .skies does 
not the Hoghunters’ Annual (from Capt. Nugent Head, 94 
Piccadilly, 7s. 6d.) recall to this reviewer! - The curving 
stream of Shahi in the Bareilly country, which we are glad to 
see is being reopened, the grass lands of Rampur, whose 
hospitable Nawab is still helping sportsmen; Mr. Cotton 
still at Etah; Mr. Brayne still in the Delhi country and 


combining killing his 300th bear with wonderful welfare 
work for the villagers. ‘The angels keep their ancient 


places” and those jhow-carpeted paradises of Muttra and 
Meerut must be in full swing now. Blue-books and reports 
are all very well, but a week's hunting along the Ganges or 
Jumna will give you a truer picture of the real India, and of 
its humble as well as more highly placed sportsmen, than 
any amount of statistics: and if we can no longer follow 
the mighty boar ourselves we may at any rate read and 
mark and learn—more things, incidentally, than the 
number of pig killed, for between the lines you will find 
a breath of the authentic open-air Ind’a, and a 
fellowship between Indians and English more real than that 
induced over official tea-cups. In this Annual, Colonel 
Norton gives a delightful picture of the two Meerut shikaris, 
Purnu and Babu, nephews of Lachman, who was shikari at 
the outbreak of the Mutiny. Colonel Faunthorpe, who has 
speared more panther than any living man, writes of old-time 
pigsticking. There are prefaces by Sir Robert Baden-Powell and 
(seneral Wardrop and an introduction by Sir Wiliiam Birdwood, 
All pigstickers will buy this volume, all horse-lovers should do 
so, and any saddler, tailor, or sporting equipment maker with 
Congratulations 


good 


any sense will advertise in succeeding issues. 
to the two editors (one won the Kadir Cup last year) on getting 
together so many vivid and interesting articles, 

* * * * 

“ Searcely broke from school,” young Mr. John Bradstreet 
has written some pleasant Replon Skeiches (Benn, 5s.). He 
will be heard of again, we think, for these essays, although 
outwardly so literary that they are almost demure, have high 
spirits and a ranging mind behind them. Mr. Norris’s pen- 
and-ink illustrations are delightful—especially ‘* School 
Matches.” Repton is worthy of skilled portrayal: the old 
school has been well drawn here in line and text. 





of the Week 


Some twinges of conscience may be aroused in many of us 
by This Smoking World by Mr. A. EF. Hamilton (Methuen, 6s.), 
Wine and tobacco, as Sir Montague Shearman says in his 
introductory essay, present much the same social problems. 
and the use of cither tends to promote sociability. But the 
use of aleohol, we would add, involves far graver issues than 
the other. However, ‘ The St. Nicotine 
more in one year of American smoking than all the church 


incense to costs 
incense burned since the dawn of history, and the money 
devoted to the worship of the demon god is more than that 
contributed to ail other gods, pagan or Christian, in this land 
of multiple religious faiths.’ This extract is a fair sample of 
the style: arresting, but sometimes irritating. Nicotine and 
prussic acid are both absorbed in small quantities by the 
smoker, and carbon monoxide to a larger extent. However, 
a Russian experimenter who forced some rabbits to inhale 
tobacco smoke for six to eight hours a day, found they estab- 
lished a tolerance for the deadly weed and only showed slight 
symptoms of arterio-sclerosis after smoking steadily for five 
months. Horrible as this test was, it showed that the moderate 
smoker has little to fear. If a rabbit can indulge in such 
orgies, our pipe need not go unlit. 
* * * ‘* 

Many Oxford men and women, and many people of all 
ranks and callings up and down the country, will welcome the 
memoir, by his widow, of Arthur Lionel Smith, Master of 
Balliol (1916-1924), which Mr. Murray 
(15s.). * A.L.,”’ as undergraduates called him, was the best 
Jecturer on history and political science that Oxford possessed 
in the thirty years before the War, and in his later years 
he strove mightily to promote the ideals of good citizenship 
and industrial peace by his speeches and addresses. Mrs. 
Smith’s book is discursive and intimate, and reveals aspects 
of * A.L.” which were known to but few of his pupils and 
hearers. She recalls very vividly the Oxford society of the 
years after 1879, when she married the young Balliol tutor 
and went to live in ** the Parks system” which has now grown 
* ALL.” was an old Bluecoat boy, and made his way 
He had a gruff manner, 


has just published 


gigantic. 
by sheer brillianey and industry. 
but he was the soul of generosity and kindness, and on this 
head his widow does not say a word too much. 

* * ** * 

The Legacy of Bunyan, by Dr. W. Y. Fullerton, the well- 
known Baptist divine (Benn, 3s.), has little fresh insight 
or interpretation to offer us. But it is written with sincerity 
and enthusiasm, and is a pleasant enough medley of biography, 
anecdote, quotation, and commentary. Bunyan’'s legacy 
for to-day is that of ** Grace,” 
Dr. Fullerton enlarges with evangelical 


& es * * 


upon which, in his final chapter, 
fervour, 


A faesimile reproduction of Blake's Book of Thel (Gollancz, 
10s. 6d.) is a book many will treasure. We congratulate the 
publishers on the format and printing. 

(* More Books of the Week” 
will be found on page 920.) 


and “ General Knowledge 


Competition ” 


The Competition 


Tue Editor offers a prize of £5 for the best suggestions, 
written on the back of a postcard, as to what to do “if I 
had £50,000 to give away.’ The Rev. R. V. Hf. Burne, who 
has suggested this Competition, writes :— 

**One has often been struck by the curious use that millionaires 

xe of their surplus money, and has thought that one could have 
made better use of it, given the opportunity. But oa thinking it 
out, one begins to see how very difficult it is to give away money 
on a large scale without deing harm to the recipients. Your 
millionaire readers might, perhaps, welcome the hints that the 
Competition would afford ! ” 

The Editor agrees that this is a Competition whose results 
might possibly be of real service to the world. Entries must 
be marked ** Competition,” and reach this office by first post 
on Monday, June 25th. 
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Moscow from 


Leninism. By Joseph Stalin. Translated from the Russian 
by Eden and Cedar Paul. (G. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 

The Russian Revolution. By James Mavor. (G. Allen and 
Unwin. 2ls.) 

Moscow San Voiles. Par Joseph Douillet. 


(Paris. Editions 


Spes. .12 francs.) 
Russia in Resurrection. By an English Furopasian. (Rout- 
ledge. 7s. 6d.) 


Tue average Englishman who is not an ardent politician is 
puzzled about Russia. He does not want to interfere in 
Russia’s domestic affairs and he cannot understand why the 
rulers of Russia should seem so anxious to interfere in the 
affairs of other nations, ourselves included. He is not greatly 
concerned about Russia’s form of government ; it may, so far 
as he knows, suit the Russians though it would not suit us. 
But he is troubled by all that he hears about the Russian rulers’ 
untiring efforts to extend their queer system to other lands 
both in the East and in the West. If he can view the question 
dispassionately, he seeks light in the books and pamphlets 
which these rulers write and get translated and published in 
English as well as in other languages. And when he reads 
such books—the works of Lenin, Trotsky, and Bukharin and 
now the Leninism of Stalin, who is the present head of the 
Russian State—he is more perplexed than ever. For these men, 
except Trotsky in his lucid intervals, seem to be enmeshed in 
a web of phrases that have no relation to life as the Englishman 
knows it, and that when repeated incessantly seem as meaning- 
less as the “Om mane padme om ” of the Tibetan praying- 
wheel. The parallel is not a remote one, for Stalin in this 
new book-—evidently translated with great care—appears as 
the pontiff of a creed, fulminating against schismatics lile 
Zinovieff, who differs from his interpretation of the sacred books 
ef Lenin. According to Stalin, his late chief did not say that a 
Russian Communist State would not endure without a world- 
revolution, whereas Zinovieff takes the opposite view of 
Lenin’s meaning. But such controversies and the splitting 
of hairs about the precise significance of ** the dictatorship 
of the proletariat * seem very remote and unfruitful. Mediaeval 
scholastics used to argue about the number of angels who 
could perch on the point of a needle ; the Muscovite scholastics 
waste much good print and paper on arguments that are 
equally barren. 

If Stalin’s book is intended, as the preface suggests, to 
throw light on **the concrete problems of Socialist con- 
struction,” it is a very poor illuminant. For it consists partly 
of lectures on the creed, and partly of reports to the fourteenth 
party conference (1925), and the author is always much more 
anxious to denounce than to inform, to throw brickbats 
rather than shed light. A mere Englishman is not satisfied to he 
told that ** Leninism is the theory and the tactic of the prole- 
tarian revolution in general, and the theory and the tactic of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat in particular.” He would 
like to know when the dictatorship is going to end, and what 
kind of society is to be the outcome of it, since to the English 
mind it is inconceivable that a dictatorship—a tyrenny—is 
the ultimate and ideal form of government in a world most of 
which is permeated by democratic principles. Further, the 
Lnglish inquirer would wish to learn frcm Stalin what, in his 
view, are the advantages that the Communist dispensation has 
conferred upon Russia, as compared with the Tsardom, and 
when that much-troubled country is going to settle down. 
But the dictator, fluent enough about destructive measures, 
here relapses into Sphinx-like silence. The peasants are to be 
kept under the heel of the town proletariat and encouraged 
just enough to make them grow corn but not enough to let 
them accumulate wealth. The metallurgical industry is said 
to be growing rapidly, but the trials of German and Russian 
eng’ .cers, which are now proceeding, are apparently based on 
the belief that this industry is in a bad way. Stalin, however, 
is not interested in material progress. 

To turn from Stalin to the late Professor Mavor is to emerge 
from a fog into the clear air. Professor Mavor for many 
years held the chair of Economics at Toronto and made a 
special study of Russian economic history. He knew Russia 
well before the War and read Russian. In his last book he 
tried to give an accurate and unimpassioned account of the 
revolution and to estimate its effects. Nothing could be more 


Various Angles 


effective as criticism than this plain stateme:t. The author 
for instance, gives details of the normal raticns fixed for the 
privileged worker in Petrograd in 1921 ; he ol serves that the 
bread ration was about half of the quantity necessary to 
sustain life, as determined by an investigation of the Russian 
peasant’s diet thirty vears before. In regard to the metal 
industries he quotes Communist statistics. The output of pig 
iron in 1922 was about 6 per cent. of the output in 1913, the 
output of steel 10 per cent., of metal manufactwies barely 11 
per cent. Obviously it was easy for Stalin to spexk of a rapid 
growth of these industries when they were in fact only bevin- 
ning to revive from almost complete decay. And the revival, 
as the author shows, was due only to Lenin’s ** New Economic 
Policy,” which allowed a number of small employers to 
resume control of their factories and workshops and to com- 
pete, more or less, with the State factories. Professor Mavor 
concluded that while the Bolsheviks, like the Tsars before 
them, might maintain a minority rule for a long time, they 
had nothing to teach the world except that ‘* communism and 
State collectivism bear only a negative relation to progress 
and that the sooner public illusions about them are dispelled 
the better.” ‘* Under Bolshevik policy and methods no social 
advancement is possible, for Bolshevism is in its essence the 
very antithesis of progress.” 

Many foreigners of different types have visited Russia o! 
late and reported not unfavourably on the conditions pre- 
vailing under Soviet rule. But, if we are to believe M. Douillet, 
who lived in Russia from 1891 to 1926, who was a Belvian 
Consul and who assisted in the administration of Dr. Nansen s 
relief fund at Rostoff, the Muscovite administration never 
allows any foreigner to make independent inquiries if it can 
prevent him. His graphic and terrifying description of the 
* Ogpu,” the successor of the Tsarist ** Okrana,”’ or secret 
police, is full of circumstantial details. He gives many cases 
of Russians who were sent to penal colonies for the crime 0! 
speaking to foreigners. He relates how foreign deputations 0! 
Socialists were hoodwinked or put off when they wanted to 
see typical factories or converse with genuine workmen. ‘Tlic 
Communists, he declares, maintain their hold by univers:! 
espionage and brutal punishments. A good party man m:\ 
do what he pleases ; M. Douillet gives disgusting instances ! 
the maltreatment of women by passport officers, and of the 
crimes committed with impunity by * Young Communists.’ 
Rut those who are not of the party are at the mercy of the 
officials. He himself was arrested and kept in various prisons 
for seven months before he was able to secure his freedom 
through the good oflices of the Red Cross and the Belgian 
Government. M. Douillet’s account of the horrors of the 
prisons, where prisoners are tortured nightly and shot hy 
scores or hundreds, is appalling. The * dictatorship of 
the proletariat ” has not made Russia a happier place than it 
was under the Tsars, nor does there seem any reason why 
othér countries should follow the Russian example. If the 
Bolsheviks, instead of financing conspiracies all over the 
world, were to spend the money at home in developing agri- 
culture and industry, they would give their queer creed « 
better advertisement. 

It is hard to suppose that Russia with its 120 millions of 
people can continue indefinitely under a debased Terror suc!) 
as now prevails. Some Russian idealists, whose views sre 
explained by an English sympathizer in Russia in Resurrection, 
look for a religious revival which will take account of the 
fact that Russia belongs both to the East and to the West, 
that she is ** Europasian” rather than European, and has 
been perverted and thwarted by the tendency of all her rulers 
since Peter the Great to force her into a European mould. | 
is a tenable view which was advocated long before the revolu 
tion and which was discussed at length in Dr. Masaryk’s classic 
work on Russia. The “ Europasians * regard Bolshevism as 
an utter failure. They attach importance to the renewal 0! 
the religious forces in Russia which is causing serious concern 
to its atheistic rulers. They await the development of a new 
and happier society in the near future when the nation shakes 
off its Communist tyrants. But they do not propose that 
Russia should revert to the old system. The “ Europasians ~ 
would retain “‘ what may be called the welfare programmes 
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for “* agriculture and industry, as well as the Soviet and federa! 
systems.” But they would recognize the right of private 
property, subject to the condition that property has duties 
as well as rights ; and they would have something like repre- 
sentative government instead of a dictatorship. In the main, 
however, the Russia of these idealists would be a religious 
community rather than a secular State of the usual modern 
type. It would be easy to criticize their programme for its 
vagueness, but they have at any rate a very noble aim—that 
of making Russia happy and prosperous. It would be well 
for Russia and for the world if they could achieve it. 


What is Civilization ? 


Roads to the City of God. By Basil Mathews. (Edinburgh 
House Press. Is.) 
Civilisation. By Clive Bell. 
Wuar really is civilization? It is a question that is easier 
to ask than to answer, as Mr. Clive Bell shows in the book in 
which he has tried to state the whole of the philosophy that 
he has adumbrated in his earlier essays. He also shows that 
the answer must be an appeal to authority. Civilization is a 
matter of values, not of facts. It is not measurable ; so 
You cannot 


(Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d.) 


you cannot prove it scientifically to anybody. 
demonstrate that the finest things of the mind are the finest 
in such a way that everybody before whom the proposition is 
put is bound to agree. You must appeal to the consent of 
those who know, those whom all would recognize as possessing 
a right to speak. The finest people must settle the finest 
things, and the rest of us must be humble and at least listen. 
Securus judicat orbis terrarum. This is undoubtedly true. 
The things that matter most are perceived by vision, not by 
knowledge. And vision is a gift of the Gods. But that does 
not mean that only a few have it, and the rest not at all. 
Vision is a quality latent in all men and women. But the eves 
of the blind need to be opened, and this is where the seer 
he helps other men to see. Here Mr. Mathews and 
But the question is, who are the seers 


comes in ; 
Mr. Bell are at one. 
whose authority we are to acknowledge ? Ilow shall we know 
that the prophet speaks true ? 

Mr. Muthews and Mr. Bell are agreed on one other point, 
and it is fundamental. The tests of civilization are not 
material ; they do not move in the region where money talks ; 
nor can they be reduced to terms of comfort. Knowledge is to 
be esteemed not primarily for its utilitarian consequences. 
These have their importance. but it is secondary. It is, in 
fact, 2 consequence rather than an aim. Knowledge is valuable 
because it feeds the imagination, hecause it quickens the 
apprehension of that which is beyond knowledge, that with 
which imagination alone can deal. How is this sense of the 
ultimate values to be imparted ? How is the Philistine to be 
got to see the importance of art and speculation and pure 
science ? How is he to be taught that the value of knowledge 
is that it is a means to exquisite spiritual states ? Mr. Bell 
has a passage on the point that is worth quoting. He asks, 
Ilow are you to unlock the gates of Paradise ? ** Only, I sup- 
pose, by giving him a glimpse of Paradise.” Ie confesses that 
he does not know how this is to be done. But he thinks that 
education ought to do it. ** If teachers could somehow make 
ordinary boys and girls grasp the quite simple fact that, 
though the world may seem to offer nothing better than a 
little money and a great deal of work, any one of them can, if 
he or she will, have a life full of downright, delectable pleasure ; 
if teachers could make them realize that the delight of being 
alone in a bed-sitting room with an alert, well-trained and well- 
stocked mind and a book is greater than that of owning 
yachts and race-horses, and that the thrill of a great picture 
or a quartet by Mozart is keener (and it is an honest sensualist 
who says it) than that of the first sip of a glass of champagne ; 
if the teachers could do this the teachers would have solved the 
problem of humanity.” Would they ? They would have 
done something undoubtedly enormously worth doing. But 
would the whole problem be solved ? Mr. Mathews has set 
out in his fascinating book the story of how from the ends of 
the earth and from every kind of race men and women came 
together to Jerusalem this Passiontide to take counsel with 
one another how the false ideas of civilization could be coun- 
tered by the true. They all recognized that the problem is 
now world-wide, The same questions are agitating Tokyo 


and Melbourne and Capetown and New York and Paris and 
iondon, and in the same form and with the same terminology. 
Thty recognized how empty is much of the boasted civilization 
that is now engirdling the earth. They did not perhaps say 
it so pointedly or wittily as Mr. Bell. But they were as sure as 
he is that money and comfort and all the ingenious devices of 
science that have made the world just one village are not ends 
in themselves, but simply means. Their size and efficiency are 
part of their power of deceit. They overawe the childish mind, 
and prevent it more than ever from being truly childlike, from 
seeing the vision that comes to the unspoiled mind. But these 
pilgrims had a truer view of the real danger that lurks in the 
pretended civilization. Science is not the mainspring of the 
evil. Science is an instrument; it can be used for various 
ends. The root error is a bad philosophy ; it is the notion 
that life exists for pleasure. The possibilities of pleasure are 
extravagantly increased by the discoveries of science: and 
at the same time many of the ancient inhibitions that the 
spirit of man had created as a warning against the pleasure 
delusion have been riddled by science. The old ethnic religions 
are dying. What is to take their place ? It is no longer a 
question of Christianity versus Heathenism. It is the opposi- 
tion between a view of the universe that believes that man was 
made by love for love and one which says that he was made to 
conquer and gain and trample and enjov. How would Mr. 
Bell help in this Armageddon ? Not much. Because, with all 
his nice sense of values, all his apprehension of the things 
that make life valuable, he has nothing better to offer the 
majority of mankind than a little ease of delight in their time 
off. For the greater part of their lives, their work, their per- 
manent relations with their fellow-creatures, he has no help to 
give. And this is because he is terrified of recognizing any 
sense of obligation and what lies behind. the aflirmation that 
man is made for a larger world than he can ever reach here. 
A belief in immortality and a personal God is the great 
divide. Judaism gave that to the world. In its full flowering 
in the Christian Church it has shown itself capable of compre- 
hending a large amount of the values of Ancient Greece, which 
is Mr. Bells Golden Age. It has comprehended also Rome, 
which he despises. It has gathered in the Goths, whom he also 
despises. But it now has to do this work again in a new way. 
IIas it the faith and vision to do it? This little book of Mr. 
Mathews makes it plain that there are vital forces at work all 
over the world bringing the gifts of other civilizations into the 
Christian treasure house. His description of them is arresting 
and telling. Mr. Bell is all for the Beautiful and the True. 
But there is also the Good, as Plato did not forget. All the 
spiritual forces must work together if ever this world is to be 
what it is meant to be. Perhaps some of the pilgrims would 
strengthen their own outlook—in fact become more catholic 
if they tried to read Mr. Bell with a determination to under- 


stand. A. S. DUNCAN-JONES. 








The most instructive 


motor race of the year 


Essex Motor Club 6 Hour Endurance Race, 
Brooklands, May 12th, 1928. 


ALL the most important awards were won 
by cars using Shell Oil and Petrol. These 
cars included Alfa-Romeos, Austro-Daimlers, 
Bentleys and the Austin 7. 

As it was a condition that only standard cars, 
fuel and lubricant should be used, this event 
was the most instructive motor race of the 
year to the public. 
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An Attack on the Czechs 


The Tragedy of Trianon. By Sir Robert Donald. (Butter- 
worth. 7s. 6d.) 
Tuere is a great deal that is wrong in Central Europe to-day. 
Anyone who travels through that region looking for 
grievances will find them poured out at his feet by the sackful. 
Old frontiers have been destroyed and thousands of miles of 
new frontiers created, involving obstructions to commerce at 
every turn. Populations have been transferred from one 
sovereignty to another, and complaint is made, with equal 
justice, of the tyranny of Governments over racial minorities 
and of the disruptive machinations against their Governments. 
The conquered, of course, have suffered. When do they 
not ? The treaties were imposed on them by the victors and 
often they went well beyond the bounds of equity. Hungary 
in particular had hard measure dealt to her, and there is no 
doubt a case for. some adjustment if adjustment can be 
peacefully effected. 

The main criticism to be made of Lord Rothermere’s and 
Sir Robert Donald’s methods is that they may postpone quite 
definitely the hope of changes in the Treaty, for they are 
calculated to fan hatreds and stir animosities at a moment 
when the great hope of revision lies in the substitution of 
stability for permanence. Judicial studies of the European 
situation by men ready to see the faults and the virtues of 
each State and reach measured conclusions on the evidence 
ean be of the highest value. Unfortunately Sir Robert 
Donald’s volume cannot be described as impartial. It is 
doing him no injustice to say that as a whole his advocacy 
is hardly distinguishable from that mass of purely national 
propaganda with which Europe has been drenched since the 
Peace Conference. Everything is either pure white—Hungary 
-— or unrelieved black—Czechoslovakia. Hardly an_ inter- 
mediate shade of grey discloses itself anywhere. 

Of course, by a judicious selection of facts any case can be 
made for or against any country. Let us admit that land- 
reform schemes have not been administered with perfect 
equity in Czechoslovakia (though Sir Robert Donald must be 
challenged on his interpretation of international law on that 
point) ; let us admit that not all Czech policemen and porters 
speak German; let us admit, with regret, that there is a 
Press censorship in Czechoslovakia (but why does Sir Robert 
Donald quote in that connexion an obsolete provision, since 
amended, in the Constitution ?). Yet the way to make a 
had situation worse is to encourage minorities in hostility to 
the Government of the country where they live. 

And, in fact, there is no ground for assuming the situation 
to be as bad as Sir Robert Donald suggests. He has compiled 
a long list of hard cases which it is, of course, impossible to 
check since they relate for the most part to quite unknown 
individuals, and it is to be noted that in one case quoted some 
months ago in the English Press, that of a Mrs. Whitehead, 
the Czechoslovak authorities furnished what seemed to most 
people a satisfactory explanation. Where they can be more 
easily tested, as in a superficial chapter on the Hungarian 
Optants question, Sir Robert’s statements are found to be 
both inadequate and inaccurate. Only one or two examples 
of the method pursued can be cited here. You cannot at the 
same time charge the Czechs with rigging elections by 
intimidation and corruption and admit that in Ruthenia 
* the Province returns to the Prague Parliament nine members, 
of whom five are Communists, one represents the Russian 
Labour Party and one is an Autonomist who supports the 
Hungarian Christian Social Party.’ You cannot upbraid 
Czechoslovakia for trying to establish one official language 
and then mention that “six of the seven languages are 
represented on the banknotes.’ May no attempt be made to 
simplify this Babel? You do not really help your own 
argument by observing that ‘* Hungary is effectively disarmed 
and is the only country in Europe, with the exception of 
Austria, which is leading civilization in this respect,” when 
Hungary, on the author's own figures, has one soldier to every 
three hundred and fifty of her population, while Germany has 
only one to every six hundred. 

Two more significant quotaticns must suffice. ‘* The 
desertion of a few regiments,” writes Sir Robert of the Czechs, 
“the murder of a few oflicers and the recruiting of Czechs 
abroad, the gathering of a force in Siberia at a later stage, who 


never went to the front, were not in themselves great military 
contributions towards winning the war. Their effective 
political weapon was not the sword, but the pen—not a fiery 
arena of battlefield, but cold columns of print.” That 
torrent—quite inaccurate as a statement of fact—well 
illustrates the general temper in which Sir Robert Donald 
writes of Czechoslovakia. And finally this: “I was taken 
out of my route a good many miles in order to see this act of 
vandalism.” The author would seem to have been taken to 
a good many places to see a good many things (he does not 
mention whether he speaks Hungarian or Magyar or Czech), 
and with hardly an exception he has apparently accepted the 
anti-Czech view without any attempt to see the other side, 


Naval Noahs and Adventurous 


Airmen 


The Zeppelins. By Captain Ernst Lehmann and Howard Mingos, 
(Putnams. 18s.) 

Airmen or Noahs. By Rear-Admiral Mupray F. Sueter. 
(Pitmans. 25s.) 

Skyward. By Commander Byrd. (Putnams. 145s.) 


Tne Assistant-Manager of the Zeppelin Works has given us 
one of the most interesting of the lighter books on the War. 
What was it like to sit in the control cabin of an airship that 
has bombed London and been badly hit herself? Here is the 
account of a survivor, somewhat condensed :— 


“The fire grew weaker. One by one the searchlights went out 
and the crew of the L-48 breathed easier, thinking the enemy had 
abandoned his efforts to reach us. Only the dull red glow of the 
fires started by our bombs could be seen as we headed out towards 
the sea. But the compass was out of order. A forward motor 
had failed. The rays of a lone searchlight flashed up and struck 
full against the hull. An instant later we burst into flame through. 
out our length of 600 feet. The captain turned quietly to the 
officers and men with him in the control car and said, ‘It's all 
over.’ There was nothing more to be said.” 

“For several seconds the L-48 maintained an even keel—a 
great ball of flame riding slowly to the sun, rising above a quirt 
English village. Then we snapped to pieces. In the control car, 
grinding against the framework, we were tossed into a tumbled 
heap. I awoke in hospital—-one of three survivors. A friendly 
voice enquired—‘ Do you want a cigarette ?’”’ 

One of our scouts had swooped down on this Zeppelin un- 
observed, riddling her with incendiary bullets. Captain 
Lehman pays a tribute to our airmen: he thoroughly appre- 
ciates “ the bravery and remarkably fine work of those British 
fliers who were trying to bring us down.” Again: * they cer- 
tainly succeeded in enhancing the problem for the raiders.” 
But aeroplanes and artillery were not the only peril the 
raiders met. Here is a storm scene worthy of the Homer to 
come :-—— 

* Hail, snow, and terrific blasts beat upon the Zeppelin, which 
quivered as if she were being lashed with a whip. At times she 
was lifted more than 300 feet above her normal course, then plunged 
nearly a thousand feet toward the sea, before she could be steadied. 
The lightning flashed in solid sheets. One awful crash filled the 
interior of the hull and control cabin with blinding light. A bolt 
had gone earthward in closest proximity to the craft. The look-out 
above ‘phoned down to the control car that his machine guns wero 
spitting sparks at the muzzles. The watch officer climbed up to 
investigate. To his astonishment he found the platform illuminated. 
There sat the look-out, drenched to the skin and wearing a veritablo 
halo about his head: the so-called St. Elmo’s fire. The duralumin 
framework of the hull was fully charged with electricity and spark- 
ling at all points, corners and sharp edges. Those in the control 
car saw electricity being sprayed from all exposed metal objects. 
The wires and cables were glowing with a beautiful, violet-blue tinge, 
a wonderful sight had they been in a position to enjoy it. Instead, 
they were riding madly through space, dependent solely upon 
inflammable hydrogen, with a flash of lightning close at hand every 
two seconds.” 


Of the future of the giant airship for the purposes of peace, 
Captain Lehman speaks with authority and conviction. His 
words should carry weight, for his experience is greater than 
that of any other living man. 

Admiral Sueter’s typists said to him, ‘* We felt you must 
have enjoyed writing every word of it,” when he had finished 
disposing of * Neon” and other pessimists who predict the 
failure of flying. Obviously the book was fun to write, and 
there is an enthusiasm for brave deeds, wherever done, which we 
particularly like. Admiral Sueter’s enthusiasin has been caught 
by the illustrators: the colour-plate of Lieutenant Webster 
winning the Schneider Cup is a fine pece of work. He has a 
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For a Memorable Holiday 
The Northern Fairyland 


If you are looking for an entire change from the 
usual English and Continental holiday resorts— 
for warmth, for long hours of sunshine, for 
scenery of idyllic loveliness, you will find 
Sweden the country of your dreams. But the 
perfect summer climate and the scenic beauty 
of this land of takes and forests, quickly reached 
from London, are only two of its many charms; 
its cities and towns are equally fascinating. 
Stockholm, that city of noble buildings, with its 
lovely parks and gardens, its historic churches, 
and its superb museums and art galleries, a city 
in a glorious setting of green woods and blue 
waters; Uppsala, the cradle of Swedish history, 
with its cathedral, castle, and university; Visby, 
the island “ City of Ruins and Roses,” where the 
great city walls enclose quaint and picturesque 
streets and houses, and shelter the ruins of 11 
Gothic churches—these are three of the many 
places of absorbing interest that Sweden has to 
show her visitors. 


WRITE FOR FREE 
ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK. 


Copiously illustrated handbooks dealing with the most 
interesting cities and districts in Sweden will gladly 
be sent to you free of charge on application to 
THE SWEDISH TRAVEL BUREAU, 21P Coventry Street, W.1, 
BRITISH & NORTHERN SHIPPING — LIMITED, 

5 Lloyd’s Avenue, E.C, 


Or any of the leading Tourist Agencies. 


SWEDEN 





ASCOT 


and 


ALDERSHOT TATTOO. 


Luxurious Motorcoaches. 


® 8 ®@ 
INCLUSIVE CHARGES, 


For Full Particulars and Seats apply 


PICKFORDS 


21-24 Cockspur Street (Trafalgar Square), S.W.L. 
and 


Room 201, Australia House, Strand, W.C.1. 
Regent 8021. 
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WHY BE CONTENT 
WITH 5% 


You can get a guaranteed 7%, 10%, 
— 15%, or even 20%, according to age. 


: Why deprive yourself one day longer than 
= necessary of comforts which this larger in- 
= come will provide for you? Why run the 
: risk of a further depletion of your Capital 
and a further loss of Income? Why not 
make your Income safer as well as larger, and 
thereby enjoy contentment of mind with its 
beneficial effect on your health? 











Do what many others are to-day doing: Sell 
your stocks and shares and buy a “Sun Life | 
of Canada” Annuity with the proceeds. 

retired professional man has doubled his 
income by making this safe exchange. This 
‘two years’ Income in one” will be paid to 
him every year as long as he lives. It will 
never fail. No more worry, no more won- 
dering how to make ends meet. Life is now 

a different thing for him. 


Think what it would mean to you—a far 
larger Income; an absolutely safe Income; 
an unalterable Income for Life Guaranteed 
by a Company with over £82,000,000 assets 
under very strict Government supervision. 

Write for full details of our Annuities, so 
that we can show you how much better you 

= can employ your ( ‘apital—what a much larger 
income you can enjoy, and how much safer it 
will be. Better terms are granted in cases of 
impaired health, znd there are many kinds of 
annuities, including @ guaranteed return of 
Purchase Price. Vlease give exact date of ; 
birth and amount of Capital at your disposal. | 


__ FOR YOUNGER MEN AND WOMEN | 


_ £250 a year for life, commencing, say, | 
= at age of 60. 


A deferred annuity, purchased by casy yearly : 
instalments, and to commence when the  ! 
= annuitant wishes to retire—say at 60 or earlier { 
=: —solves the problem of providing for old age. : 
ae Meanwhile it protects the family; for £3,600, 
3 £2,000, or whatever amount is agreed upon, 
: will be paid to them should the Policyholder 
not live to qualify for the annuity. This is a 
= wonderfully advantageous plan—the biggest 
= step you can take towards financial independ- 
=] ence. Thrift without sacrifice! Let us explain 
it more fully to you. Write, giving exact age 
and amount you can save yearly to J. F. Junkin 
(General Manager), Sun Life Assurance Co. 
: of Canada, 13 Sun of Canada House, Victoria 
== Embankment, London, W.C. 2. 
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MACKIE’S 
EDINBURGH 
SHORTBREAD 


is not the ordinary shortbread. A large “ Bakery” concern 
in America says it is the most delightful bakery product 
they have ever tasted. 





Tin containing two cakes 


Price 5/= post free. 





J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD., 


108 Princes Street, 11/12 Marble Arch, 
Edinburgh. Edgware Rd., London. 
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good case, and for those with time at theie disposal (the price 
of the book will confine it to libraries and * the leisured class ~) 
the author’s divagations on and tanks are 
interesting and amusing. \Why will everyone who writes tor or 
against the future of flying be so discursive ? Portentous books 
were written by both * Neon” (who was inspired, the author 


submarines 


suggests, by one retired and one serving Admiral to attack the 
Air Force) and by Mr. Spanner; here we have an equally 
voluminous but fortunately also a witty reply. 
has a * hostile bonnet may not 
English, but one knows what he means. Indeed, one is never 
jin any doubt about what the gallant Admiral 
says it breezily, emphatically, repeatedly, and at great length- 

Why keep our * floating fortresses ~* of super-Dreadnoughts, 
costing £7,000,000 to build and nearly £500,000 each vear ?% 
Why spend on the Air Force only one-seventh of the sum 
allotted to the older arms of defence, when it is the Air Force 
immediate dis- 


That someone 
air bee in his be good 


means. He 


that must preserve us from the most and 
agreeable consequences of a possible war? Why maintain 
three Staff Colleges when one would do? Why burden the 
Prime Minister with the intricate and technical problems of 
Imperial strategy, instead of having one Minister of Defence 
to hold the balance between the three arms ? *‘ Noahs have 
objected to the introduction of breech-loading guns, the sub- 
marine, railways, motor cars, caterpillar landships, and now 
the air is not in favour with these gentlemen of microscopic 
vision. The Almighty has given us the highway of the air 
for our use. Who can doubt that the human race will make 
full use of it in the general advancement of civilization ? ” 

Admiral Sueter predicted the German submarine menace of 
1917 no less than ten years previously. He was the first 
Director of the Naval Air Service and was prominent in the 
experiments which led to the * tank.” In the van of progress 
he has suffered some hard knocks, but takes them all with good 
humour. It was only a century after the first appearance of 
steam that sails were finally abolished in the Navy : many 
naval officers alive to-day were trained with them. So with 
the new weapons. Cavalry still skirmishes at Bordon against 
enemies which are not merely imaginary but also improbable. 
On barrack squares throughout England a drill which was 
obsolescent in 1914 is still taught to the shuddering recruit, 
and the mechanism of the Lewis gun is still explained by 
methods which revolt a generation that can pick its motor 
bicycle to pieces with ease. Pioneers of new arms must expect 
opposition from Noahs and ** Neons,” pensioners and pedants. 
Throughout the ages they have existed, and the air will not 
come into its own, either as a means of transport or as a 
weapon of defence, without a struggle. 

Admiral Sueter quotes some good verses, whose gist is the 
necessity of a guiding hand in invention :— 

“ Back of the job-—the dreamer 
Who's making the dream come true.” 

there are too few in England to-day 


We wish his book had been 


He is one of the men 
who makes his dreams come true. 
more carefully edited (split infinitives and mixed metaphors 
don’t matter, but his redundancy is sometimes exasperating) 
and that he had protested a little less. However, there is not a 
page which is not readable, and hardly one that does not 
contain some wit or wisdom. 

With Commander Byrd’s book we can only deal briefly, 
although it merits a much longer review. Universally admired 
and loved, Commander Byrd has the whole world’s best wishes 
on his next adventure to the South Pole. 

Would that a cheaper edition of Shyward could be published 
rendering it obtainable in every school in England, for it is 
tight that our boys, who will carry on the tradition of Aleock, 
Brown, Hawker, Grieve, the Smiths, Cobham, and Wilkins. 
names to be numbered with the captains of Elizabeth, should 
know what has already been achieved by air-pioncers of other 
lands who have seen so many high hazards. 

It is curious that many of the people who are loudest in 
their advocacy of abstract knowledge when it deals with the 
Romans or the Grecks, should be the first to deplore the folly 
of wasting life and money in crossing the Atlantic or the 


Poles. Yet the two fields of knowledge are on a par: neither 
Athenian culture nor the bleak mountains of Antarctica 


are of commercial importance to-day, yet both are well worth 
studying. The future of the air does not really depend even 
on such able advocacy as that of Commander Byrd or Admiral 


Sucter: it can take care of itself: it is something that will 
come to pass irrespective of man’s work or worship or of his 
puny fears: it is something infinitely greater than ourselves, 
Yet 
as these are good, for they tell us what is being thought and 
achieved in a field that must be of particular concern to us all 
Y-B. 


and apparently destined and preordained. books such 


on these islands, F. 


Promise and Fulfilment 


The Earth for Sale. By Harold Monro. (Chatto and Windus. 
3s. 6d.) 
Retreat. $y Edmund Blunden (Cobden Sanderson. Cs.) 


Toulemonde. By Christopher Morley. (Heinemann. &s. €d.) 

Time Importuned. By Sylvia Townsend Warner. (Chatto and 
Windus. 5s.) 

First Poems. By Betty Askwith. (Martin Secker. 3s. 6d.) 

WE must suppose that both Mr. Harold Monro and Mr. 


Edmund Blunden have now fulfilled their poetic destinies. 
They may go on writing poetry for a long time yet, but there 
is no mistaking the courses these two poets are shaping. 
It is as though the light airs of fancy which blow the young 
poet’s barque along—to the Ilesperides, er to 
definable island harbour — had 
steady trade winds of imagination. 

Mr. Monro, 
it did not seem at all likely that he would surprise us by 
turning off it. Nor The 
is that all his images are now mellowed by a more 
bought knowledge 
book from which one can quote with fairness to the poet, 
but those who know and like Mr. Monro’s earlier work may 
be assured that they will not be disappointed. 


some more 


now given place to the 


indeed, was on a known course years ago: 


has he done so. only difference 


dearly 


of their impermanence. This is not a 


We are not entirely certain that the same can he said of 
Retreat. Mr. Blunden, returning after exile to the English 
scenes he loved and painted so well, wanted very much 
to find them the same :— 

* From school the hungry voungsters rushed, 
The caravan passed, the mill sluice gushed, 
* Dear,’ 
I answered, * ail my ways led here 
IIe is refuting the village's complaint that it is not good 
enough for him now -—* look. how smal! and poor I lie.’ 
So, in other poems does he challenge, if not so openly, the 


suggestion that he has altered, or sees things with a different 
eye, and the result of this rather desperate attitude is that 
many of the sweet spontancous notes which made us turn to 
The Shepherd as the most promising work of any young post- 
War poet are inevitably sacrificed. Mr. Blunden is essentially 
honest in his use of words: every verse he writes shows the 
mind of a poet wrestling to get at the exact truth of what 
is seen. This is an admirable quality. But it is a pity when, 
as in some of these poems, his preoccupation with detail, 
coupled with the evident fear of losing what once was his, 
destroys the melody and makes the sense difficult. We 
do not want to be so constantly reminded of the poet's 
integrity and scholarship: that art which conceals art is 
the greater. 

Mr. Morley’s Toulemonde, the story—if it can be called a 
story—of a poet who lives, isolated from the material world, 
at the top of a New York skyscraper, “fighting with his 


words,” and hearing “ chipmunks dancing in the wall.” is 


a captivating piece of semi-satirical writing. A note of 
civilization-mockery runs all the way through it; for 
Toulemonde, “ who made himself a motley to the view,” 


things that the people round 


he saw things differently ; 


was not concerned with the 
and below him thought important 
and yet (ironic, pathetic Toulemonde !) he found poetry and 
surpassing beauty in their very works, which they only 
knew as civilization :— 
*So in this town (says Toulemonde 
Where men up-end their poetry on sky, 


Mash it in chains of crawling vellow cars 
Round elevated curves on rainy nights, 
No wonder the mer poet lags behind. 


Mr. Christopher Morley is a master of the fantastic in verse : 
and many of his lines gain an added loveliness from an almost 


casual method of approach. 


Miss Sylvia Townsend Warner. the novelist, writes verse 
in a smooth and selfconsciously educated manner. She 
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has a remarkable skill of technique, and when she is not 
evolving such extraordinary lines as “And _ lovingly 
lengthening such sheltering joy shed into my soul,” she can 
write with a peculiar and lucid charm of country things. 

Miss Betty Askwith has scarcely enough poems as yet to 
justify a book: it would have been better to have waited 
for perhaps a year, when some of the rather too youthful 
early verses could have given place to later work. There 
is, however, a freshness and genuine poetic quality about 
* Colours” and “ Vers Libre” which suggest that she will 
some day achieve a distinct genre of her own. 


The Prevention of Cancer 


Cancer, the Surgeon and the Researcher. By J. Ellis Barker, 
with an Introduction by Sir W. Arbuthnot Lane. (John 
Murray. 7s. 6d.) 

Four years ago Mr. Ellis Barker wrote a book on cancer, 
which was independent, unorthodox, and was _ received 
with hostility by the medical journals. But the book has 
been widely read, and now he returns to the charge, with 
excellent reason and formidable weapons. He is to be con- 
gratulated on his courage and his devotion—at least by all 
of us whose only concern with cancer is that we wish to see 
the end of it. 

The Registrar-General, in his decennial report, published 
a few months ago, affords his great authority in support of 
those of us who have taught for many long years that cancer 
is largely preventable. When we have said prevention, 
we have meant prevention: not early diagnosis followed by 
early operation, which is what the prevention of cancer has 
meant hitherto, in the minds of the surgeons. When the 
few people like Mr. Ellis Barker, who attack this subject 
because they feel impelled to, are condemned for saying that. 
ancer may be prevented, their first and best answer, in my 
judgment and experience, is to cite the case of X-ray cancer. 
It is known to everyone that chronic exposure to the X-rays 
is liable to be followed by X-ray cancer. This is not an 
hypothesis, nor a theory, nor a statistical inference, nor an 
experimental laboratory result: it is a known fact of observa- 
tion, comparable with the fact that if one is hit by a motor 
car one is liable to be knocked down. If we are not hit by 
X-rays, we do not get X-ray cancer. Thus X-ray cancer is 
preventable : in other words, at Jeast one form of cancer is 
preventable, and is now actually being prevented everywhere. 
As I have written elsewhere, probably not one case of X-ray 
cancer is now being caused anywhere. In this instance of 
prevention our debt to surgeons and laboratories is nothing 
at all. 


Can other forms of cancer be prevented? Beyond all 
question, if one of the essential factors in their causation— 
as the X-rays in X-ray cancer—be excluded, they can be 
prevented. If social hygiene and the critics of tobacco have 
their way, there is less syphilis of the mouth, less smoking 
in such mouths, and less cancer of the tongue accordingly. 
If more care were taken of the womb at and after child-birth 
there would be less cancer of the womb, as I have been urging 
for several years, and as is now recognized and asserted 
by the Cancer Commission of the League of Nations. There 
are various forms of industrial cancer, such as those suffered 
by shale workers in Scotland and ‘“ mule-spinners” in 
Lancashire, which can be and are being prevented. That 
is to say, the locally acting causes, which play an essential 
part in the development of the disease, are excluded, and the 
disease does not develop. 


In his invaluable Report, the Registrar-General shows that 
cancer of the skin and of the mouth is much commoner 
amongst people who do not habitually exercise such care 
for the cleanliness and freedom from irritation of the skin 
and mouth as is exercised in other classes of the community. 
The moral is obvious, and is explicitly drawn by the Registrar- 
General. As for the appalling incidence of cancer amongst 
persons whose occupation predisposes them to chronic alco- 
holism, the facts have been known for decades. And Sir 
Arbuthnot Lane’s contentions regarding the relation of 
cancer to constipation are now accepted by all students, at 
least as far as cancer of the colon is concerned. Yet only a 


few months ago, in a public lecture on cancer, a most eminent 
surgeon declared that diet had nothing to do with it : though 
he knows that there is a relation between diet and consti. 
pation and between constipation and sigmoid cancer. Almost 
in despair, we remind ourselves that the word surgeon means 
manual labourer. 


Mr. Ellis Barker may be sometimes too dogmatic : his 
purview of the subject may not be complete, but he is omni- 
scient as compared with the typical pronouncements of the 
men who are officially or clinically connected with the cancer 
problem. The relegation of the treatment of cancer to the 
surgeons has been an appalling calamity, for everyone but 
the surgeons themselves, considered as money-makers. In 
this country the “lag ~ in the use of an alternative method 
of treating a dreadfully common and rapidly fatal form of 
eancer has been utterly inexcusable. It has now been proved, 
and is explicitly asserted in recent official publications of 
the Ministry of Health, that the treatment of cancer of the 
womb by radium is at least as successful in ultimate results 
as a surgical operation, which has against it a very heavy 
immediate mortality, whereas the application of radium has 
no such disadvantage. This is a wealthy country, and millions 
of money are being incessantly wasted, and worse. Yet, 
only the other day, a group of distinguished women had to 
make a public appeal for the radium which can con’*r such 
incalculable boons upon their hapless sisters. The records 
of the success of radium in this field are not a thing of yester- 
day, but go back fifteen years at least. But the surgical hold 
upon what has been regarded as a surgical monopoly is not 
yet relaxed. One is inevitably reminded of the surgical 
opposition to the movement for the cure of * surgical tuber- 
culosis,” falsely so-called, by sunlight, compared with the 
results of which the best surgery is mutilation and the mediocre 
is murder, 

CRUSADER, 


“The Round Table” 


DEALING with the African labour question, The Rouwr?d 
Table quotes Sir Harry Johnston's prophecy that five hundrea 
years hence Africa will be peopled by “a dark-skinned race 
with a white man’s features and a white man’s brains.” 
Whether this be true or not, the writer maintains that the 
status of the dark man in Africa must be improved. * It 
is fashionable to run down ‘the mission boy,” but “ most 
employers apparently prefer him in the concrete even if they 
abuse him in the abstract.” If “the native is really to be 
rendered more productive he will have to be trained and taught 
as are workers in other countries.’ The general upshot seems to 
be “that the native in South Africa will slowly penetrate 
into the higher ranks of labour and establish a claim to 
equality of economic opportunity with the white man.” In 
“The Outlawry of War” it is argued that the Kellogg 
proposal “really aims at creating throughout the whole 
world very much the same conditions as now exist within 
the British Commonwealth,” whose *‘ members have renounced 
entirely the notion that they will ever settle their disputes 
by war.” If the nations finally agree to sign this simple 
Treaty, it will mean nothing unless they * proceed to build 
up an effective pacific procedure.” Under the heading 
* China,” the origin, development, principles, and personalities 
of the Chinese Nationalist movement are considered. Beginning 
with the breakdown in 1911 of the Manchu Dynasty, when the 
voice of the people declared that dynasty “ to have exhausted 
the mandate of heaven,” the writer carries on the history 
of China through riots and revolutions till to-day. As things 
are, he sees many hopeful signs. There has been a turn 
against Communism ; China has realized that student rule 
is dangerous ; and she is utterly tired of militarism so far 
as internal affairs are concerned. With regard to the Budget, 
we are told that Mr. Churchill's measures involve “ the 
complete reorganization of internal government and a serious 
reorganization of the fiscal system.” ‘The writer foresees 
acrimonious controversy. Even this Budget, however, is 
not perhaps the most interesting economic event of the 
quarter, which in the eyes of the writer is the formation of 
the Finance Company of Great Britain and America, 
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Fiction 


Variety in the Historical Novel 


The Deuce. $y Alfred Neurmann. ‘Translated by Huntley 
Paterson. (Heinemann Rx. Gad.) 

Black Sparte. by Naomi Mitchison Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

Herold the Webbed. By Aloysius Horn Edited by Ethelreda 
Lewis. With an Introduction by William Mckee. (Cape. 
7s. Gd.) ’ 


Louts NI. of France. that squalid and cnigmatic sovereign, has 
engaged as much attention as any of the more splendid princes 
of the House of Valois. His duplicity, 
his terror of death, his exactions from humanity and his 
placations of God, his beaver hat with the little saints’ images 
but mostly of lead, the collar of 


his greed, his cruclty, 


in it of gold, silver, and lead 
rubies and pearls for his little dog Chier-Ami, the ribald 
humour of his conversation and his gross passages of sen- 
suality, his oubliettes and his aviaries, his provost-marshal 
Tristan THermitte and his close counsellor the barber, Oliver 
le Dain, Oliver the Devil the Deuce. as the English translator 
mildly calls him-—have all attracted the historian and the 
novelist. 

In modern times Louis XI. has been credited with long 
views of statesmanship, and called the founder of the French 
He emerges a better politician but no better a man. 
Scott's Louis in Quentin 


monarchy. 
Sir Walter 
Durward is now challenged by 


Vigorous portrait of 
Alfred Neumann, one of the 
His book has had 
a great success : It has 
none of the historic sweep and energy of Feuchtwanger’s large 
The book is full of Jongueurs, pages of unabsorbed 
The visualizing power is low: Ghent. 
do not attack our eves. 
The gestures and speech 


new group of German historical novelists. 
it is not altogether easy to see why ° 


canvases. 
summiaries of incident. 
Paris, Amboise.the nightmare Plessis, 
Yet this is the France of Villon. No! 
are not credibly mediaeval: Oliver says grandiloquent things 
never uttered by anybody outside a Disraeli novel. The sensa- 
tional appeal of the book seems to lie ina vague pseudo-mystic- 
isin by which the relation between Louis and his barber friend 
Oliver is sentimentalized into a supernatural soul-aflinity, 
This reaches such a confusion of identity that Anne, Oliver's 
wife (an invented person), can love them both. The climax 
of Anne’s drama is astonishing ; and the style cannot make it 
credible. Why Oliver, as at once the dme damnée and the 
conscience ” of Louis, should permit so much cruclty at 
some times and suggest restraint at others is quite obscure. 
‘The author seems to be groping after an early Macterlinckian 
idea that the soul is of a substance so adamantine that it can- 
not share in the sins of the body : and may remain pure even 
amidst a murder. But his intentions are muzzy, and Louis ts 
too repulsive in his habit for a treatment that almost slobbers 
at times. Yet sentimentality, sensuality, and violence, with 
lapses of mere duliness, do induce a queer reaction which 
evidently persuades many into considering The Deuce an 
original book, 

We are in a more clearly realized world with Naomi Mitchi- 
son's Black Sparta, a volume of thirteen stortes concerning the 
Greek world, with interspersed lyrics. Most of these have 
heauty, clarity, and real divination. The ruthless and jealous 
tyranny of the military State that Athens to her 
end gives deadly point to several of the episodes, especially 
that in which the boy Charilas is left weeping his heart out at 
The musical lyric that 


brought 


the civic outrage to his humanity. 
follows under the name of “ Charilas, in exile, Remembers 
Sparta,” delicately indicates his fate. Yet in that austere 
hollow land, washed by the swift Muroiais, Hyvacinthus walked 
with Apollo and Leda beheld the Swan. so we catch gracious 
vlimpses of aristocratic Spartan youth, with curled gold hair 
and haughty manners. In other tales Pindar, young, breaks a 
hoy’s heart in composing his triumph-song, or, grown old, 


listens wearily to a tale of distant revolution and the death of 


Aspasia sets her feet to Athens; and Socrates 


There is picture enough 


friends. 
bereaves Plato of the hope of a poet. 

cups, rings, robes, bright heads wreathed with heavy ivy, 
the glory of the Games. It is only the speech that often gives 
pause. It seems often far too ingenuous in its babble ; and 
why should educated Greeks, made to converse in English, 
commit the atrocity of using “ like” as a conjunction ? Still, 


it is a good book ; perhaps the best of its gifts is its intimacy 
with the earth, with pure springs, scented turf, beds of 
rushes wherein lie darkly-golden violets. 
Mr. Aloysius Horn, encouraged by Mrs. Ethelreda Lewis, 
makes a spirited excursion into early English history with the 
* Jafling lads * of Harold the Webbed, whose father, “ Rodger 
the Bold,” has * keeps and castles ~ Isles. Mr. 
iforn insists on the value of his folklore, but no false pedantry 
inhibits him when he has a vision of * the and the 
shining in the sun. all S.P.Q.R.” 
But that last sentence occurs in one of the conversations with 


in the Faro 


elory 


glitter of Caesar's fleet 


Mrs. Lewis, in which he annotates and illuminates his plot. 


The story itself. written in a stvle somewhat reminiscent of 
The Young VWisiters, though applied to richer matter, is 


Mr. Horn confides to Mrs. Lewis that the 
“a laff plus instruction: the “laff at 


exceedingly funny. 
Americans want 
least is delightful. 
the author ceases to practise the restraint he considers neces- 


But the inimitable conversations. in which 


sary for written work, naturally provide the rich red meat of 
the book. 


ness of fame had arrested the 


The juices are as generous as ever: no conscious- 
speaker's flow when this book 
was made. So he goes on felicitously discoursing on the 
nobilities of Laneashire, the character of Elizabeth. the price 
theory of the 
* paramounts,” prohibition, the sea-sickness of 
silken sails, the superiority of the 


rivers, Jonathan Rider, Luev Verga. scientific warfare. bow- 


of the demi-monde, the nature of poverty, th 
Mvetalians, 
Nordic blue-eved man, 
strings, and a hundred other things. Since the reviewer can 


do little but quote, it is better to advise readers to acquire the 


wise, original, and humorous book at once. If it fails to 
enchant him, he is what Aloysius Horn calls * homo stultus. 
Racuen ANNAND Tayior. 

TRESPASSERS IN| PARADISE. By Blanche Winder. 

Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d.) Here is a tender uncon- 

ventional story, set in beautiful places, with a certain 

crystalline purity of appeal. The manner is not unprac- 


tived ; but it is unstaled. Cezira, a child like a Botticelli 
angel, grows wild and sweet in an island in Lake Magyiore. 
Her father, a highly Bohemian painter, hires her out as 
a model, her vague Enelish mother. who had cloped with 
him and regretted it, being dead. Ralph Gabriel, an 
English painter, engages her, is perplexed by her innocence. 
delights in her winged fanciful motions, and, quite unawar 
that she is only fifteen, takes all that her childish adoration 
will give. The texture of this early episode is gracious and 
idvilic : Ralph's moody spirit is well understood. The War 
restores Cezira to her wealthy English grandfather: Ralph 
marries her cousin Norah, his early love, however, 
merely accepts him because she is piqued with the cautiou 
puritan William Farrington. He is wedded to the sad sub- 
missive Cezira: but his passion is really for his lovely old 
Klizabethan manor of Christscroft. In the end Cezira and 
Ralph come together again! One has a sense of a tangle of 
people, all very much alive and none without some sympathetic 
quality, existing in warm bright places. ‘The siren caves 
of Maggiore, the gracious dignity of the Breton chateau, 
yield their magic to the writer. But her sense of natural 
beauty takes most delightful play among the hills, lawns, 
and: uplands of the Cumbrian and Westmorland country. 
She has a wonderful eye for birds : and in some passages the 
immediacy of bird-musie and gorse-fragrance becomes in- 
toxicating. Cezira herself, always angelical, candid, and 
sweetly amusing, even when she is hurt, is the most charming 
thing in a book as refreshing as a holiday that combines the 
excitement of foreign places with the clear air of the country- 
side. 


THE FAST GENTLEMAN. 


who, 


By Keble Howard. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. Ts. 6d.)— Mr. Keble Howard revives the story of 
Leonard and Muriel Rabbidge. He takes them in a wherry 
on the Norfolk Broads, where, of course, they have a number 
of adventures which the reader will find quite delightful if he 
likes the well-known methods of the author. Many people 
will prefer Mr. Keble Howard's earlier method, however, in 
which he displayed such acumen in the analysis of the motives 
which govern the inhabitants of villadom, such as The Smiths 
of Surbiton, 


Answers to Familiar Quotations Questions 


1. Declare, firmament (Psalm xix. 1). 2. Gates, courts 
(Psalm ec, 4). 3. Consider (St. Matthew vi. 28). 4. The 
poor (St. John xii. 8). 5, Sea (Shakespeare, T'empest, I. 2). - 


6. Great, greatness, greatness (Twelfth Night, 11, 5). 7. Sticking- 
place (Macbeth, I. 7). 8. Shocks (Hamlet, IIT. 1). %. Curates, 
congregations (Prayer Book; Prayer for clergy and people). 

10, Woods (Milton, Lycidas), Ll, (Pope, Essay on 
Man). 12. Noiseless tenor (Gray, Elegy in a Country Church- 
yard), 13. Often (Wordsworth, Ode on Intimations of Immortality). 
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More Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 909.) 

Some Tours in Scotland (issued by the Scottish Automobile 
and General Insurance Co., Ltd.) is a helpful guide to the 
motorist who wishes to survey some of the Scottish country- 
side. Glasgow as headquarters permits you to visit Gare- 
lochhead, historic Dumbarton, fair Loch Lomond, and, 
with a certain amount of caution, Arrochar. Or you may 
seek the lilied islands of Menteith, or try the Covenanting 
country, or the wild sweep of Galloway moorland. Should 
Edinburgh be your fixed point, you invade the Pentland 
slopes, or Linlithgow with its fragment of lovely palace, 
sad Craigmillar, or still St. Mary's Loch, or the well-sung 
Vales of Ettrick or Yarrow, or unjustly derided Peebles. 
From Dumfries you may discover Sweetheart Abbey, or 
high Caerlaverock Castle; from Stirling, refuge and prison 
of kings, drive to Dollar (Dolour), Drummond Castle of the 
beautiful gardens, Crieff, the wild braes of Balquhidder, 
trembling Comrie. Perth opens a region of glens and waters. 
Dundee is the centre for places so unlike as tragic Glamis 
and quiet Kirriemuir. Aberdeen will be startled to learn 
that “it is not the uncivilized hamlet of the uneducated 
Englishman's imagination.” (Is even the uneducated Sassen- 
ach as daft as that’) With strange disparagement our 
guide turns from the delicate Dee, with all the beautiful 
Jacobite country of her upper reaches, to explore dark 
Donside, which is noble only in patches. Inverness and Nairn 
permit you to go as far north as the Moray Firth. We wonder 
why Oban is omitted as a centre. Probably the roads are 
bad. There is there one way that winds between a violet 
sealoch and a deep forest set with quiet companies of white 
foxgloves which should be lonely for ever. The useful little 
volume does really tell you how to find your way. however, 
and the style is restrained, so that reaching the last page you 
may say: ~ The half has not been told me.” 

* * * * 

The Epic of Gilgamish (Luzac, 10s. 6d.) is a poem in 
cuneiform characters which may belong to the fourth 
millennium before Christ. Mr. Campbell Thompson has 
published a new literal translation in English hexameters 
based on a fresh collation of the original tablets in the British 
Museum: this story of very ancient fights and friendships is 
well worth reading for its own sake. 

* * * * 

From Colonel to Subaltern (Country Life, 12s. 6d.) is a 
most amusing and rather unusual book by Colonel McTaggart, 
who is well known, of course, to all who have had anything 
to do with training horses or recruits. The illustrations are 
deliciously funny, and the letters of advice on hunting, riding 
a point-to-point, jumping, &c., have wit as well as wisdom. 


General Knowledge Questions 


Questions on Familiar Quotations 


Ovr weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Mr. A. R. Watson, 36 
Disraeli Gardens, Putney, 5.W.15, for the following :— 

Fill up the blanks in the following passages :— 

1. The heavens -—— the glory of God: and the — 
handy-work. 

2. O go your way into His 
—— with praise. 


- sheweth His 


- with thanksgiving, and into His 


3. ——— the lilies of the field, how they grow. 

4, For —-—- ——— always ye have with you; but Me ye have not 
always. 

5. But doth suffer a -—— change 


Into something rich and strange. 
6. Some are born ——-, some achieve ——, and some have ——~ 
thrust upon ‘em. 
7. But screw your courage to the ——- ——, 
And we'll not fail. 
8. The heartache and the thousand natural —-— 
That flesh is heir to. 
9. Send down upon our Bishops, and —-—, and all 
mitted to their charge, the healthful Spirit of thy grace. 
10. To-morrow to fresh ——— and pastures new. 
11. Hope —-— eternal in the human breast. 
12. Along the cool sequester’d vale of life 
They kept the ——- —_— of their way. 
13. Thoughts that do —— lie too deep for teary 


Answers will be found on page 919. 


—— come 


et 


Finance—Public & Private 
Why there is Caution 


Ir evidence were required of the fact that even now, ten 
years after the conclusion of the War, there is much in the 
financial situation which is abnormal, it is undoubtedly 
furnished by the cautious view which is taken of the 
monetary outlook. 

For, judged by all the pre-War standards, the present 
monetary position is one of quite extraordinary strength, 
and it might be thought that an early reduction in the 
Bank Rate could be regarded as a foregone conclusion, 
Assuming for the moment that the gold due by the 
* Berengaria ’ from New York arrives in time to go into 
the Bank of England on Wednesday, this week’s Bank 
Return should show a total Reserve of well over 
£53,000,000, which is quite the highest point touched 
since 1915. 

A Srrone Position. 

Moreover, the figures of the Reserve in that year were 
swollen abnormally owing to the fact that the joint stock 
banks were handing over gold which had come in from 
private circulation so that the metal might be centralized 
in the Reserve at the Bank of England. Normally, 
however, the Bank of England Reserve previous to the 
War was seldom higher than £40,000,000, and even 
occasionally it dipped below £20,000,000. Not only so, 
but whereas, say, in June of 1914 the Reserve was about 
£25,500,000 and the total stock of coin and _ bullion 
about £36,000,000, the Reserve to-day stands at over 
£50,000,000 and the stock of coin and bullion at over 
£168,000,000. Of course, it is quite true that we no longer 
have a secondary gold reserve represented by holdings of 
gold coin in the pockets of the people and in the tills of 
the joint stock banks, and it may be doubted whether 
the entire holding of gold in the country is any greater, 
if as great as it was previous to the war. Nevertheless, 
the recovery is sufficiently marked and the position is 
sufficiently strong to make it evident that causes other 
than the position of the Bank of England are responsible 
for the feeling of caution I have referred to. 

INvesTorRS AFFECTED. 

The point is of some importance because, while, on the 
one hand, the rise which has recently taken place in 
high-class investment securities and the easier monetary 
conditions may be traced to the large gold influx and the 
general improvement in the monetary position here, 
holders of these stocks are doubtful as to how far the move- 
ment may be justified by future developments or how far 
it may be ultimately proved to have been somewhat 
premature. It may be useful, therefore, to state quite 
simply what are the factors responsible for a continuance 
of the cautious attitude in the face of the satisfactory 
monetary conditions I have referred to. 


THREE Main Factors. 

There are, I think, three main factors to which attention 
is being directed at the present time, any one of which, 
it is considered, might have a considerable effect upon 
our Money Market. Placing these somewhat in the 
order of importance, the first is the monetary situation 
in the United States, the second is the uncertainty with 
regard to plans for stabilising the French currency, and 
the third is connected with the problem of German 
Reparations. I can only touch very briefly upon each. 


PosITION IN THE STATES. 

With regard to the monetary situation in the United 
States, the position can be stated very briefly by saying 
that a year or two ago America possessed a record holding 
of gold, a record position as regards a favourable visib! 
trade balance, and a position im Wall Street which was 
not regarded as unhealthy in the matter of speculativ: 
activities. During the past eighteen months, however, 
developments in the United States have been along the 
lines of great activity in lending to foreign countries, with 
colossal aetivity in speculation in Wall Street, combined 
with heavy purchases of foreign securities. As a 
consequence of these developments, America has lost 
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COMPANY MEETING. 





ASSOCIATED NEWSPAPERS, LIMITED 


A YEAR OF GREAT 


PROGRESS, 


THE CHAIRMAN’S REVIEW. 


general meeting of the 
the Daily Mail, the 
held in the 


ordinary 
1. (proprietors of 
and the Ws ly Dispatch ). Was 


JHE 
Assoc 


London 


twenty-third annual 
ited Newspay ers, Lt« 
Evening News. 





Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, on Monday, June I1th, 1928 
Mr. Cecil Harmsworth (chairman) presided. 

The secretary (Mr. J. P. Hobbs, F.C.1.S.) read the notice convening 
the meeting and the report of the auditors. 

The chairman, in moving the adoption of the annual report and 
balance sheet, said :—I think I may assume that you have all 


and do not therefore, 
meeting in reading thern. 
inently satisfactory. It 


stud le d the directors’ re port and the accounts. 
that I should occupy the time of the 


directors regard the report as em 


desit 


You 


shows that in all its departments your business has continued 
during the past year its history of uninterrupted progress and 
dev yprnent. 

profit of the Company for the financial year to the end of 


March last, after deducting depreciation for 
machinery, ete., and pr 


£1,170,835 8s. 5d., as compared with the 


buildings, plant 
viding for contingencies, amountec 


previous vear's profit of 





£1,121.908 19s. 3d. This is very actory, especially when 
account is taken of the increased liture necessary this veat 
for the expansion and development of the business and in the 


production of bigger papers 


s have 


The usual dividen 
ference and Ordinary shares. and the qua 
} rs of the Deferred shares have been maintained. 


£496,346 l6s. lld. is carried forward. 


rteriy 

















There are very W ms in ilance sheet which call for 
romment, but vou will | noted that nothing is now included 
for goodwill and copyrights, which has | 1 entirely eliminated, 
and the book value of the nvestrnents has been corresponding 
increased. The investments so adjus 1 al ( nsiderably below 
their present market ! { assets have been gener 
depreciated. 

‘arly this vear we acquired a considerable number of the ordinary 
shares of the Northelifie Newspapers Limited, in consideration of 
guaranteeing, In conjunction wW The Daily Mirror Newspapers 

nited, its Debenture issue of £3.000,000, Northcliffe Newspapers 


I 
Limited has 


areas of the 


been formed with the object of setting 


country up-te late evening new 


up In populous 


spapers. Your directors 





are of opinion that your interest in this company will be a sou 
of strength to our business. 

lhe increase under the heading of Debtors is again due to the 
increase in advertisement revenue. and the cash at banks and in 
hand, £439,389 19s. 9d.. is approximate ly the same as last vear, 


and ample for the needs of the business. 


GREAT PROGRESS. 
Turning now to the newspapers themselves. I have pleasu 
in stating that the Daily Mail has advanced In prestige, influen 


The 


space 


demand for a 
has 
now so familiar. 


under review. 
advertisement 
with which you are 


and net sales during the year 
fuller news service and for 
the 20- and 24-page Daily Mail 


necessitated 


As regards the net sales of the Daily Mail. you will have read 
with gratification, I am sure, the statement published this morning. 


It shows that the average daily net sales of 
this May were in round numbers, and after 
and free copies, 1,919,000 compared with daily net 
sale of 1.784.000 in May of last year. a wonderful advance 
on figures that already unparalleled in the history of daily 
journals and it may justly be claimed for our principal publi: ation 
that it establishes itself more surely and firmly every year as ¢ 
national institution. (Cheers.) 

The Evening News has fully maintained its reputation as tl 
best and brightest of evening newspapers. Again, as in the case 
of the Daily Mail, the increased demand for space for news and 
advertisements has necessitated the enlargement of the Evening 
News. 

The Weekly Dispatch has increased in net sales and the demand 
for advertising space has shown a substantial increase 
the year. 


the Daily Mail for 
deducting all unsold 
the 
This is 


average 


were 


during 


INSURANCE, 


draw particular attention to the Daily Mail 

Free Insurance, with benefits ranging from 
£12,500 down to £10. When I mention that we have paid out to 
date to registered readers of the Daily Mail the huge sum of 
£934,000, the importance of our system of free insurance must be 
obvious to all, and these benefits, which are open to all registered 
readers, should be more widely known. 


should like to 
complete scheme of 


Our Free Insurance has at various times since its inception in 


benefit payable in respect of a reader's death in a railway accident 
was £10,000. On Thursday last this figure was again increased, 
and now we offer the sum of £12,500 to the dependents of a regis- 
tered Daily Mail reader who is killed in a train accident or the 
sum of £25,000 if both husband and wife should be killed. 





of Great 


1914 been very materially improved, and until quite recently the } 
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_COMPANY MEET ING. 

While that offer was } t gy ed du Q he 
night of Wednesday last ther is a tra i Newark in 
which a Daily Mail reader was very seriously injured. Unfor- 
tunately he died the next n orning. A claim at the inet sed 
rate of £12,500 was ; once admitted { this s Was } i ver 
to the widow during the afternoon following tlh 

Ab I sis R 

During the vear the advertising side of our pul ions ] ne 
tinued to show very healthy development and fully to just y 
prediction at our last meeting. I then said that we would not he 
eontent to rest on our laurels and that other and larger plans were 
in course of preparation. These plans have sir been matured 
and their successful working is shown by the fact of « having 


definitely enter 7 on the era of the ; 
Daily Mail and the Evening News of sixteen large pages. I would 
remind you that “ multip lication of atwenty-four-page Daily Mail 
two million times and its distribution wit] a few hours to all parts 
3ritain and Ireland repr mechanical, editorial. and 
which is unequalled in the history of daily jour- 

I papers < 


enlarged twenty 


id twenty-four-page 


distributive feat 
nalism. Each of these 
approximately ninety columns of advertise thus breaking all 
previous daily revenue records established by the paper. While 
on the subject of advertisement records I should like to refer to the 
new world’s advertisement revenue record set up eres the week 
ending March 24th last by the Daily Mail, the F q News, and 
the Weekly Diepat h. The advertisement revenue for these three 
papers during that week reached the substautial total of over 
£100,000, This figure has since been exceedea several times. 

In concluding this brief survey of the operations of this Company 
during the past financial year, I will refrain—as 1 refrained at our 
last meeting—from prophecy. Now, as then, I can only say that 
the prospects are altogether encouraging. Your newspapers, as we 
have seen, are gaining in popularity, in sales. and in advertisement 
revenue—a fact that is all the more remarkable when it is 
sidered that the conditions prevailing in some of the staple indus. 
tries of the country are unhappily far from satisfactory. 

The resolution for the adoption of the Report and Accounts was 
carried unanimously. The retiring Directors were re-elected and the 
Auditors (Messrs. Lever, Honeyman and Co.) were reappointed. 

An Extraordinary General Meeting was subsequently held at 
which resolutions to effect the subdivision of the Deferred Shares 
of £1 each of the Company into four shares of 5s. each were carried. 
The Chairman reminded shareholders that another meeting to 


four-page arries 





nents, 


cone 


| confirm the resolutions just passed had been fixed for Tuesday, 


of thanks 


June 26th. The proceedings closed with a cordial vote 
to the Chairmen, Directors, and Staff, 
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many millions of dollars in gold during the past six months 
and has had to contend with an adverse exchange as 
expressed in sterling, while, although there has been no 
material set-back in trade, it has been distinctly less 
progressive. 

Rise iv N.Y. Money Rares. 

It is, however, the excessive activities in Wall Street 
which have occasioned the Federal Reserve banks to 
raise their rates to a level equal to that of the Bank of 
England rate here, and although up to the present 
even that action has not resulted in causing a recovery 
in the dollar exchange, it is felt that the economic strength 
of the United States is such that at any moment there 
might be a turn in the tide of affairs causing the New 
York exchange to move adversely to London. Espe- 
cially it has been thought that if there should be a further 
rise in money rates in New York, capital might be 
attracted to that centre to an extent calculated to materi- 
ally affect the exchange. At the moment of writing, 
anxicties in that particular direction have been somewhat 
relieved by signs of a slackening of speculation in Wall 
Street, thus lessening the prospects of the imposition of 
higher money rates on the other side of the Atlantic. 

THe Frencu Franc. 

Both in New York and in London, however, the 
position is further complicated by the anticipated early 
stabilization of the French frane. This is a subject which 
in itself demands a whole article. I am, however, only 
concerned at this moment with the matter as it affects 
the monetary and, therefore, the investment outlook. 
Briefly, then, it should be understood that for many 
vears the French exchange has not operated naturally 
in so far as gold movements are concerned. If it had, 
an exchange of 124 francs to the £ would have meant 
that France would have lost every farthing of gold to 
other countries. When, however, the frane has ance 
been legally stabilized, conditions will function naturally 
once more, and France will be added to the list of those 
countries where gold may flow, given a favourable 
exchange. It does not, of course, follow that when the 
france is stabilized the exchange will necessarily move in 
favour of France, enabling her to take gold, but the odds 
will, so to speak, be in favour of France. For while, 
should the exchange move adversely, the Bank of France 
will be able to protect the position through having accu- 
mulated enormous balances both in London and New 
York, neither we nor New York would be in the same 
favourable position if the exchange moved adversely 
to us. Consequently, although neither London nor 
New York are, perhaps, acutely apprehensive of 
unreasonable withdrawals of gold on French account 
following upon the stabilization of the franc, the great 
uncertainties connected with that event impart a cautious 
attitude which might otherwise be lacking. 

REPARATIONS. 

Finally, looking a little further ahead, there is some 
anxiety as to whether the international exchanges and 
monetary centres—to say nothing of politics—may 
experience some disturbance when the full weight of the 
German Reparations begins to be felt. In the present 
fourth annuity year the amount to be paid is £87,500,000, 
but next year it rises to 2,500,000,000 marks, or the 
equivalent of £125,000,000. Hitherto it has apparently 
been possible to provide for the Reparation payments 
and the service on the various external debts of Germany 
without any breaking of the German exchange, but in 
the comparatively near future not only are the Reparation 
payments to rise in the manner just indicated, but 
during the last two years German borrowing abroad has 
increased greatly, so that to the burden of Reparation 
payments will have to be added the increased burden 
of the service of the foreign debt. 

ForReEWARNED Is——- 

These, then, are the three outstanding factors respon- 
sible for a cautious attitude at a moment when, so far 
as existing gold supplies and Bank Returns are concerned, 
the sun is shining brightly. Possibly the anxiety, or, 
at all events, the feeling of caution, is overdone, and 
it is really all to the good that the possibility of difficulties 
should be discerned far ahead. To be forewarned is 
to be forearmed, and in placing these considerations 


before readers of the Spectator, I have no desire of 
belittling the prospects of high-class investment stocks 
which, I think, are sufficiently good, but rather of 
explaining why the upward movement ir prices proceeds, 
if surely, somewhat slowly. Artuvr W. Kippy, 


Financial Notes 


TRREGULAR PRICE MOVEMENTS. 
CONSIDERABLE irregularity has characterized the Stock 
Markets during the past week and the underlying explanation 
is to be found in the matters I have dealt with in a separate 
article referring to certain elements of uncertainty in the 
outlook. On the one hand, high-class investment stocks 
have been thoroughly firm owing to the further influx of 
gold, and the consequent easing of money rates in Lombard 
Street, but, on the other hand, many of the shares in the 
industrial group and especially those dealt in on New York 
account have reacted materially in consequence of heavy 
liquidation in Wall Street. Moreover, yet another section 
in the speculative groups, namely, South African Mining 
shares, has suffered a little from selling on French account. 

* * * * 

RisE IN CorPoration CREDIT. 

It seems only the other day that I was commenting in these 
notes upon the fact that Corporation Stocks, which for some 
time past had een offered to vield a full 5 per cent., were 
now taking the form of 4} per cents. at 99. Already, however, 
there are signs of an even higher standard being established, 
for during the past week we have had two Corporation issues 
offered almost at one and the same moment, namely, an 
issue of £1,000,000 by Doncaster in 4} per cents. at 99 and 
an issue by Norwich of 4} per cents. at 99}. In both instances 
the loans seem to have been thoroughly well covered. 

* * * * 
A Successrvut Issuer. 

While success has attended most of the capital issues 
during the past week the palm must perhaps be given to the 
extensive response to the offer by Messrs. Lazard Brothers 
and the Whitehall Trust Limited of Tokyo Electric Licht 
6 per cent. Debenture Stock at the price of 90. The amount 
offered was £4,000,000 but, owing to the fact that holders 
of existing bonds for £3,600,000 had the right of conversion 
which was exercised very freely, the amount available for 
public subscription was comparatively small and the rush 
of applications being great, large applicants only obtained 
about 5 per cent., while in the case of applications up to 
£2,400 allotments had to be decided by a process of balloting, 
On the first day of dealings the price rose to 3} premium, 

* * * * 
BANK or New ZEALAND RESULTS. 

A good financial statement is again made by the Bank 
of New Zealand, the bumper profits of the previous year 
of £863,000 being nearly sustained, while in addition to the 
usual dividend of 13} per cent., the previous year’s bonus of 
1 per cent. was repeated. Moreover, a further sum of £124,175 
is added to Reserve, raising that fund to £3,150,000, while the 
amount carried forward is £582,525. 

* * * * 
BLEACHERS’ RECOVERY. 

There is a very satisfactory recovery to note in the latest 
Report of the Bleachers Association. In the previous year 
and mainly by reason of the coal strike and the cotton trade 
depression, the profits had fallen to £326,656 as compared 
with £764,971 for the previous year. That reduction in 
profits, moreover, had followed upon a capital bonus of 60 
per cent. in new shares and as a consequence the dividend 
a year ago fell from 20 to 7} per cent. For the past year, 
however, there has been a recovery in the net profit to 
£597,325, and after allowing £454,442 for maintenance and 
repairs and setting aside £200,000 to Depreciation and paying 
debenture interest, a dividend is announced of 10 per cent. 
and £75,000 is carried to the Reserve. 

* * * * 
ALLIED NEWSPAPERS. 

Not the least satisfactory feature of the meeting of share- 
holders of Allied Newspapers held this week was the reference 
by the chairman, Sir William Berry, to the good relations 
existing between the employers and the staff. Moreover, while 
fully recognizing the likelihood of severe competition, he spoke 
hopefully with regard to the outlook, expressing the opinion 
that * they could face the future with equanimity and courage, 
remembering also that in the case of new competition theirs 
were the inner lines and the entrenched positions.” 

* * * * 
IIvupson’s Bay. 

In view of the satisfactory dividend statement, followed 
by an equally good annual report, considerable interest 
attaches to the forthcoming meeting of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company to be held on the 28th instant. The increase 
announced ten days ago in the dividend from trading to 15 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


COMPANY MEETING. 





ALLIED NEWSPAPERS 


EXTENDED ACTIVITIES. 








GROWTH OF SALES. 





Meeting of Allied Newspapers; 


Tae Fourth Ordinary General 
12th, at the Cannon Street Hotel, 


Ltd., was held on Tuesday, June 
London. 

Sir William E. Berry, Bart. (chairman of the company) presided. 

Supporting the Chairman were Sir Gomer Berry. Bart. (deputy 
chairman), Sir Edward M. Iliffe, C.B.E., M.P., Mr. J. D. Jeremiah, 
Mr. A. Paterson, Mr. Leonard Rees, Mr. William Will, Mr. R. J. 
Barrett, Mr. J. Murray Allison, Mr. E. G. F. Tebbutt, and Mr. D. 
Anderson. 

The Secretary (Mr. J. H. Oldham, F.C.1.S.) read 
convening the meeting, and Sir Gilbert Garnsey read the report 
of the auditors. 

The Chairman, who was with 
and Gentlemen,—This is the fourth annual meeting of Allied 
Newspapers, Ltd., and relates to the year 1927. The balance-sheet 
is carried to January Ist, 1928, for the convenience of book-keeping. 

You will have observed that our profits for the year, after making 
provision for taxation, amount to £686,114, which is some £3,000 
in excess of those for 1926. In a way this may be considered 
disappointing inasmuch as 1926 covered the period of the general 
strike. Two facts will serve to correct any feeling of this kind. 
The first is that our advertising receipts are substantially higher 
than in any previous year, and the second that the sales of our 
newspapers are also in excess of previous records. On the other 
hand, during the past year your board have pursued a policy of 
solidification which has involved the expenditure of very sub- 
stantialsums. We have thought it wise to consolidate the positions 
of our journals not only by expending large sums of money on 
advertising them, but also by giving better value and better service 
to our readers. I cannot better demonstrate the wisdom of this 
oliey than by referring to the fact that we were able in April 
to publish a certificate of the net sales of the Daily Dispatch 
showing an average over six months of 424,688 copies a day. 
To-day the sales are in excess of 450,000 copies. This is a larger 
sale than this paper has ever enjoyed before in the whole of th 
twenty-eight years of the paper's existence, 


RESERVES. 


the notice 


received cheers, said :—Ladies 


The amount of Debentures outstanding has been reduced to 
£939,750. Sundry creditors is £704,907, or £21,621 more than last 
year. This includes our reserve for taxation, and the variation 
mainly concerns that figure. The general reserve account is 

250,000, and if you approve to-day, this account will be increase 
to £360,000. The total amount placed to reserve in our four years 
of trading comes to nearly £900,000, or adding the sum carried 
forward, to a total in excess of one million sterling. (Cheers.) 

On the other side of the balance-sheet copyrights, freehold land, 
buildings, &c., have been increased, after allowing for depreciation, 
by £129,494. This is accounted for by additional plant at Man- 
chester and the cost of the new buildings. These are now completed, 


( 


and we have in Manchester the largest newspaper building 
and the largest newspaper producing plant not only in this 


country but in the whole world. 

Investments are down by £117,284, due to payments we have had 
to make on account of the new buildings and the new plant. But 
although the amount opposite the word ** Investments” is only 
£42,452, it is quite an interesting item. It includes our holding oi 
one million Ordinary shares in Allied Northern Newspapers and our 
holding in Ordinary shares in the Edward Lloyd Investment Com 
I need say no more about this item, except to assure you 


pany. 
(Cheers. ) 


that they are by no means over-valued. 
TRADING RESULTS. 

After adding the amount brought forward, deducting the Deber- 
ture interest, the Preference dividends, and the interim dividend on 
the Ordinary shares, there remains the sum of £360,510. Out of this 
Bum it is proposed to place £110,000 to general reserve, to pay a 
final dividend of 8 per cent., making 14 per cent., less tax, for the 
year, and to carry forward £122,510, against £116,106 brought in. 
The distribution to the Ordinary shareholders is on a slightly more 
liberal scale this year, being 14 per cent., against 12. After allowing 
for Debenture interest and the dividend on the Preference shares the 
sum remaining out of the year’s profits is £340,404, or over 21 pet 
cent. (before deducting tax) on our Ordinary capital. That is the 
result of our trading in the parent company alone. 

No profits have been brought in from Allied Northern or from the 
Edward Lloyd Investment Company. The latter, of course, has 
not yet completed the first year of its existence, so that a dividend 
is not due. Allied Northern, on the other hand, has nearly com. 
pleted its third year of trading. That company has justified its 
ereation right from the beginning, and the figures of surplus profit, 
after providing for the interest on the Debentures, have been and 
continue to be very satisfactory. In compliance with the terms 
of the trust deed redemptions of Debentures have been made 
amounting to £110,650. 

I told you last year that the directors of Allied Northern had 
taken the opportunity of acquiring other newspaper interests, 
and had applied the surplus profits in the payment of those new 
interests. We have continued in this policy since our last report. 
Naturally, having regard to the large sum involved in total, we have 
not been able to furnish the whole of the cash required, and we 
have from time to time sought the assistance of our bankers. It 





will be necessary to capitalize some part of the expenditure made 


in this way, particularly if our negotiations at Aberdeen and, shall 
I say, elsewhere are brought to a successful conclusion. We have 
pursued a progressive policy of expansion, and you can rest assured 
that should further opportunities offer themselves we shall not he 
backward in tackling them. 


Epwarp Lioyp, Limitep. 
_ The most important step taken this year was the purchase of 
Edward Lloyd, Limited. Up to last year this company was 


controlled by Mr. Frank Lloyd, a man of almost 
in the paper-making world. Practically the whole of the Ordinary 


§ upreme eminence 


shares in Edward Lioyd, Limited, were held by Mr. Liovd and 
members of his family, and at his death we were given the « ppore 
tunity of acquiring them. 

We decided to accept the offer for two reasons. The first was 
that we looked upon the shares as a desirable purchase on purely 


economic grounds. The other was that it gave us an opportunity 
of acquiring an extensive interest in the business of news paper- 
making, and thereby securing an effective safeguard in regard to 
the supply of raw material. The purchase is such a recent one that 
it is impossible to say much about trading results, but there is every 
indication that the decision to purchase was a wise one. 
Edward Lloyd, Limited, as you may know, owns the 
news papermaking plant in this country, in Canada, o1 
United States. The machinery and plant are of a th 
modern and up-to-date type, and the situation of the mills an I 
general facilities unequalled in this country. The output amounts 
to over 200,000 tons of news paper a year. Among the purchasers 
of this output are a number of the leading newspapers in this 
country, in Australia, and in other parts of the world. I[ take the 
opportunity of stating publicly here that we shall endeavour to 
carry on the business on the same lines as those on which it 
carried on by the late Mr. Lloyd. and that further, if a time of crisis 
should arise, we shall regard other proprietors who 
purchase their paper from Edward Lloyd, Limited, as partners more 





Was 


newspapel 


than customers and entitled to equally proportioned rights with 
ourselves. 
ALLIED NORTHERN EXTENSION. 
The story of the new additions to Allied Northern Newsp: pers 


has come to be a regular feature of my annual speech. Strictly 
speaking, the only new purchase in 1927 was that of the Darlington 
and Stockton Times, Limited. The weekly newspaper owned by 
this company is one of the oldest and most prosperous je urnals of 
its type in the country ; but perhaps our main reason for purchase 
was that it was produced by a modern and extensive plant equal to 
the production of an evening paper. We are now producing 


from that plant a Darlington edition of the North-Eu Daily 
Gazette. 
THE “ Dairy Dispatcu.” 
More and more the Daily Dispatch is becoming the national 





newspaper of the North, and its circulation is, « 
away the largest of any daily newspaper published outside London. 








Despite competition, it has steadily gained in favour with its 
readers and with advertisers, national and local. 

The Evening Chronicle at Manchester has also progr ‘ I} 
Empire News has done well, but the Sporting Chronicle has sutfered 
from the depression in the racing industry The S y Chr 
shows a splendid gain, and I would direct your attention to the 
certificate of net sales which has just been issued. It shows 
the sales of the Sunday Chronicle on tl iverage of the | x 
months to be 1,031,254 copies per issue a figure which is in « ess 
of most other Sunday newspaper journ: and gives to it ome 
manding position in the advertising field. 

In Glasgow, Middlesbrough, and our other centres, we have 
every reason to be pleased with the year’s working. Newcastle 
[ would allude to specially because of the phenomenal gain made 


! ne wspapers with the 


g (1) Daily Dispatch, 


provincia 


by the North Mail. The three 
largest sales are under our banner, the order bein 


(2) the Daily Record at Glasgow, and (3) the North Mail at 
Newcastle. 
THe “Sunpay Grapuic.” 
At our last meeting I referred to the purchase of the Du/ly 


Sketch and the Sunday Herald, and to our intention to change 
the name of the latter paper to the Sunday Graphic. It is a bold 
thing to change the name of a successful paper, but we felt it 
a necessary thing to do. The result has been of a most gratifying 
character. To-day the Sunday Graphic has achieved a ¢ 
1,652,017 copies per week—(cheers)—a figure which gives it second 
place in the Sunday field among those journals which issue certified 
certificates of sales. 

In the companion journal, the Daily Sketch, we have only a 
week ago introduced insurance benefits for our readers. The 
experiment has started in promising fashion, and we are hopeful 
of big results. In these two journals, the Sunday Graphic and 
the Daily Sketch, we have newspapers which are on sale in every 
corner of the country, and inasmuch as we have 58,000 individual 
share and debenture holders it follows that we can derive a great 
benefit from their assistance in reading and recommending our 
paper. . ; : 

The Chairman concluded by moving the adoption of the report, 

Sir Gomer Berry, Bart. (deputy chairman), seconded the motion, 
which was carried unanimously. 

The retiring directors (Sir Gomer Berry, Sir Edward Iliffe, and 
Mr. R. J. Barrett) were re-elected, and Mr. Edward George 
Frederick Tebbutt and Mr. David Anderson were elected to the 
board. 

The auditors (Messrs. Price, Waterhouse, and Co.) were reappointed, 
and the proceedings closed with the cordial vote of thanks to 
the chairman, directors, and staff, 


was 


sale of 
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per cent., against 10 per cent. a year ago is speag tr 
justified by the figures now published, the net profit on trading 

for the past year being £423,000 against only £152,000 a year IMPERIAL CANCER 
ago. Including the dividend in connection with land sales, 

the total distribution for the year is 25 per cent. against RESEARCH FUND. 





20 per cent. for the previous year. Under the present Patron—HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. 

Governor and Committee, the Hudson’s Bay Company President—HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF BEDFORD, K.C. 

has shown considerable enterprise, especially in the matter | | The H 

of erecting stores in the principal cities in Canada really | ae Treasurer desires to thank those — have ; 

worthy both of the company and of Canadian progress. ike dle of * anh pay tags gente gpa gy pw XN 
; sea s for 4 re 

Criticism has not been wanting in some quarters with reg ard | hehe Gullats Emaion, tat of Ge ehcle world, e 


to these large outlays, but the results seem to be justifying 
the expenditure even sooner than had been anticipated, 
and the Governor's speech at the forthcoming —, will | 


| 
| The scope of the work embraces detailed investigation of 
be awaited with keen interest. A | 


Cancer as it occurs in the human race, and in the vertebrate 
animal kingdom. 








Our recent researches have undoubtedly advanced our know- Tort 
ledge of Cancer, and it is not too much to hope that the further R: 
prosecution of the investigations will ultimately yield results Tl 
f the greatest i t the nat d treatment of the 
The new bonuses declared by the “ Old ie sae ee ee A 
able” are so large that if they are con- The increased working expenses make it necessary again to . 
z appeal most earnestly to the generosity of the British public. Zz 
— Sc 
tinued in the future at the same rate Donations and Subscriptions may be sent to ¥ igen Ar 
as seems probable—an assurance of | |, Treasurer, 8-11 Queen Square, London, W.C. runes 











£1,000 effected at age 25, payable at age 


60 or previous death, and costing £28 a A SOVE REIGN’S WORTH — 




















year, will produce £1,921 at the end of Ler 

the term, or £941 more than the SU NSHINE U 
premiums paid, doesn't ae to you, a it 
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Large quantities of lawn mowings accumulate at this time of year 
PTITITTTTTTTTIILILITLLiiiiii iii titi ie Mixed with other garden refuse and treated when fresh — 

CHELTINE DIABETIC FOODS of all High-class Chemists and Health Se een Ee nee peerige & pestect eubetstate, for maa 
Food Stores. or direct from stable -—4 in a few months oarse nd stal lky rubbish 

. unmixed with grass cuttings or other soft green refuse must be 














CHELTINE FOODS COMPANY, CHELTENHAM. treated with STANDARD ADCO, 
Used and recommended by the Medical Profession for 30 years. Full particulars from all Seedsmen, etc., or from— 
Write for Free Booklet. Samples 6d. post free. ADCO, Ltd., 55 Harpenden, Herts. 
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RUSSI FR ITHIN OUT TO-DAY. 7s. 6d. net. A NEW NOVEL “ 
With 22 ILLUSTRATIONS. Demy 8vo. 8/6 net, 2 = . 4 of ¢ 
By BISHOP BURY. reac 
i i i ee oe By MRS. HARROD crrances FoRBES-ROBERTSON) ead 
> Pe “ft irene “Is emphatic that Communism is spent and a dying Auth f “The Ty h Rider.’ L to 1 
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1 dD rily Mail ‘Dr, Bury’s pictures of life under the Bolsheviks are — 2 Sietesaanes = ee Se coul 
particularly interes sting a? oe ° a 
Morning Post: “ This book, by one who knows Russia intimately COLBURN MAYNE, in Daily News, a mist 
and understands its people, is packed with vital information. Lovers" :—". . . the stamp of greatness. > 
Valdron Smithers, Esq., M.P.'s letter to Morning Post: “ Every- Sphere on “The Triumphant Rider” :—"“... a Pra: 
mm should read ‘ Russia from Within,’ most brilliant work.” R " 
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FRY Ss ROYAL GUIDE giving Foundation. Objects. a shal R - Remarkable. =—— ae i tes 
uditorial Guiding Notes. Announcements. 63rd Edition. 2/- net. orlnighily Review :—" Arresting and original. 


This guide should be consulted by the charitable-minded for reliable 


info rmation regarding Institutions in need of funds and most worthy JARROLDS, PUBLISHERS (LONDON), 0 


of support. 
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